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PREFACE 


In preparing the text of Nitmdla for the press the following manu¬ 
scripts have heen collated:— 

1 R No 3744-^aper—^Devantgari script, belongu^ to the Govern¬ 
ment Onental Manuscnpts Library, Madras 

2. A manuscript m Telugu script kindly supplied to us by Pandita- 
raja D, T Tatachariar, MOL, and Tarkarnava T. Vira- 
raghavachariar 

3 A manuscript m Telugu script, belonging to the Umversity 
Library, Annamalainagar 

These manuscripts are in fairly good condition and contain no lacuna 
Suggestions of better readings have been given m l^ackets 

We wish to acknowledge our deep sense of gratitude to our friends, 
Panditaraja D. T Tatachanar, MOL, and Tarkarnava T Viraraghva- 
chanar of the Venkateswara Sanskrit College, Turupati, for securing 
us a manuscript copy of Jfitimala and maki&g many valuable suggestions. 
Sri T. E Virara^avachanar, Professor, Raja’s College of Sanskrit and 
Tamil Studies, Trivadif has throughout taken a very kindly interest in 
this work and helped us m manifold ways Sri P S Ramanujachan, 
Nyaya Siromani, has assisted us most willingly m copying the manuscript 
for the press, reading the proofe and preparmg the ,mdex To them we 
express our smcexe thanks We are very grateful to Professors M R 
Rajagopala Ayyangar, MA, LT., K R Applachanar, MA, LT and 
V. A Ramaswami Sastnar, M A, for having read the Introduction and 
made several useful suggestions We are thankful to Mahamahopadhy&ya 
Professor S Kuppuswami Sastriar, M A, L T, IE S (Retd ) for writmg 
a Foreword to tbs work. Our grateful thanks are due also to our 
colleague Dr B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, M A., B Com., Ph.D„ 
Bar-at-Law, Editor of the Journal of the Annamalai University for the 
very helpful mterest he has evmced m the publication of this treatise in 
the Journal. 

We cannot adequately thank Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chetti- 
nad, Kt, LLJD, Founder Pro-Chancellor of the Annamalai University, 
for the kind permission he has given us for dedicating this book to bnn. 


AnMmalamagav, 
May 25, 1940. 


R R. 
K. S. 



FOREWORD 


By 

MahamahopadhyayX Prof S Kotpuswami Sastri, M A, LE S , {Retd ) 

The handbooks on Visistadvaita-Vedanta, which were hitherto avai¬ 
lable m print, are either too scrappy or too difficult Sri Ramanuja's 
VeddTthasamgraJia. and Sri Ved^ta-DeSika's Nyayastddhdn^anaj though 
they come under the category of Prdkaranas, are difficult classics not 
quite suitable as introductory primers on Vi&stadvaita The Ya'andra- 
maiadtvtkd and the Tattvatraya are scrappy and are designed more as 
Primers of ViSlstadvaita theology than as Primers of Visistadvaita 
philosophy 

By publishing the NltiTnald of Narayanirya, with summaries in Sam- 
skrt as well as Enghsh, Pandit Sn K Snnivasacaryar of the Sanskrit de¬ 
partment and Professor R Ramanujachariar of the Philosophy depart¬ 
ment of the Annamalai University, have supplied a longfelt desideratum 
to all serious students of Vedanta-dy^ana •A sound knowledge of any one 
of the Vedantic schools would be impossible without a critical and compa¬ 
rative study of Advaita, Visistadvaita and Uvaita systems In this connec¬ 
tion, Sri Narayanarya’s NltiTnald would be of very great value as a reli¬ 
able and easy introduction to the distinctive doctrines of the Visistadvaita 
system m contrast with the comparable doctnnes of the Advaita system. 
The characteristic features of the Nltimdld are that it is written in a lucid 
style and that, under ten convenient heads arranged in logical sequence, 
the crux of each important question at issue between the exponents of 
Advaita and of ViSistadvaita is brought out and explained m a masterly 
manner. 

This work is now critically edited for the first time The author— 
Sri Narayanarya—^is a high authority on Visistadvaita, who flourished 
before Sri Vedanta-Desika, about the end of the twelfth or the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century A D The two learned editors of this work 
deserve warm commendation for makmg the NltiTnala and such other 
Visistadvaita works available in handy and carefully prepared editions, 
with all the up-to-date accompaniments of introduction, summary and 
index, and the world of scholars mterested in Indian philosophy and 
Samskrta learning would have very good reason to feel highly gratified 
that the enlightened academic facilities provided m the Annamalai Uni¬ 
versity have made it possible for such good editions of good Samskrta 
works to appear in rapid succession 

S KxmPuewAMi Sastbi, 

r 



INTRODUCTION 

I 

THE U^E AND WORKS OF NARAYANARYA 

Among the treatises on ViAistadvaita philosophy now extant, 
NUvfiid.ld holds an honoured place Its reputed author, Narayanarya, 
was a bold and original thuiker Vedanta DeSika holds him m high 
esteem, and frequently cites him m support of his own views ^ 

As in the case of other emftieiit Indian thinkers, it cannot be 
definitely ascei tamed when he flourished and where Since NttiTThdlcL 
contains numerous references to the Sn-^Bhasya and alludes also to 
Veddrtha-Samgraha^^ and since Ved^la Desika refers m his writings 
to Naiayanarya and his works, it can be said with certamty that he 
must have lived m the period subsequent to Ramanuja and anterior to 
Vedanta Desika (i.c, some time between 1075 and 1250 AD), 

The author of Nitimdld is no| to be confounded with $ri Ranga- 
narayanarya, otherwise known as Vangipurattu Nambi, who has 
composed some well-known Karikas The latter was one of the direct 
disciples of Bhagavan Ramanuja and the guru of one Narayanamuni 
Whenever Vedanta Desika refers to the author of the Karikas, he 


1 , *'SOtroktain nunam anyat ‘Prajnair Narayanaryaih* . . 

Mimd7nsd^Pdduk&, stanza 11, Yat tu Nitim^ayam Narayanaryair Tiktam-jnanasya 
tu paraktvabhavamatram eva^natu pratyaktvam", JwAa^ 

dra'Oyapartccheda, p IS, ” Narayaniryais tu sambhuti-vinasa-^abdau phaladvara 
laksajiaya vidya^karma^visaySv uktau ‘viduso vidyasadhyass^ apavargasya samyag- 
abhivrddhi-rupatvat* ityadma" , Nydya^sxddhdrijana^ Jivcbpancchedoy pp 162-3, 
** ayatn evarthah NarayaniryBih apy uktah ' Gunaih lyattarihityit, vastuna ai>anc- 
chinnatvaiica avagamyate’ iti" , Ny&ya~Sxddhdn 2 (^w, Isvaroipartcchedaj p 212, ” Yat 
tu Nirayanaryau* uktam 'samsthanam eva jatih, tat pratipmdam bhimatv^i dviia** 
yadipindesu sausadnyat pratisandhlyamanam svasrayesu vastusu ekahuddhi-4abda- 
nibandhanam bhavafci Nydya-Siddhdnjana, Adravyapaticcheda, p 375 

In Sarvdrdtasiddhx while commenting on the verse from the Tattva^mvkta^kalepa 
commencing with the word “Devaprltyadikam va " Vedanta Desika quotes 

the following verse from Narayanarya!s Nitimdld “ aptasya hita-kamassra niyogam 
kecid iicire," Tattua-Muktd-KaZdpc with Sar^rthasiddhi^ Benaiea edition, p 680 
This verse is also quoted ui Nydyapanhiddhi^ (memorial edition) p 2B3 
yanaryaistu evatn iiktaTn 

'aptasya hita-kamasya niyogam keexd u<dre ( 

Bhi^karopi Bhagavan evam eva'nvamanyata |' ” 

Z» Ni&mSda, p. 54, 

4 
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takes special care to give his full lest he should be mistaken for 

Narayanarya, the author of Nitimala. 

In his Nydya-pansuddht^ and in his Tdtparya^Candrikd^ also, which 
IS an elaborate commentary on Bhagavan R^anuja*s Gltd-Bhasya^ 
Ved^ta Desika refers to a gloss on. the Bhagavad-Gita by one 
Narayanarya In the course of his commentary on the Gita verse 
'' Sarvadharman pantyajya ”, Vedanta De^ka mentions a number 
of thinkers who have commented upon the Bhagavad'-Gita and classifies 
them under two heads® —(i) eminent exponents of Vihstadvaitic 
thought, such as Bhagavad Yamunacarya and Bhagavan Ramanuja , and 
(ii) rival Vedantins, such as Pisaca, Rantideva, Gupta, Samkara, 
Yadavaprakasa, N^ayanarya and Yaj&asvami In another context, he 
describes this Narayanmya as a follower of Yadavaprakasa 
Narayanarya who has commented on the Gita must be different from 
Narayanarya, the author of Nlhmdld^ who is referred to as an ardent 
Viiistadvaitiii While explaming the verse in Tattva-Muktd-Kaldpa, 
wherem the expression “ Aptasy^ur niyogam ” occurs, Vedanta De^a 
states in his SarvdrthcLSzddhi^ that m the ranks of the Visistadvaila 
thinkers some maintam that vtdht is the Lord's command That he is 
evidently thinking here of INtarayanarya is dear from another place 
in Sarvarthasiddhi^ and from Nydya^Par^suddht^^ where he actually 
quotes the relevant verse of NlUmdH found m p 54, 


3 Pancaratraraksd^ p 30. 

4 "XXktanca Narayanaryaih Bhagavad-Glta-Bhasye-- 
'Prasiddham api vijoanaiu vade Yo nama nihxmte ) 

Sa sadasyaih niyautavyah vyavastha na^nyatha yatah 1]”' 

NyayaparihjuAdhi (Memorial edition), p 101 

5 " amyatadharma-parity^ah atra vivaksjtah itx Nariyanarya^vyiiliyay^ api 
na anusihana-virodhah ” Gltd^BJi^ya with ITctporya-candrifcfi (iinanda Pre^), 
p 947 

6 *'P3Mca-Rantid6va-Gupta--gattikara-.yadavaprakaia~Bh^ara-N^iyanarya- 

yajnasvami-pra’bhrtibluh svam svam matam asthitaih parassataih Bhaayakrdbhih 
asmat-siddhanta-tirtbakaraisca Bhagavad-Yamunacarya-BhaByakaradibhah avi^ta- 
pangrBitah ayam atra sararthah . ” G%t&~Bh&sya, with Tdtparyacavdrik^, p 852 

7 SaccanlTcmiksd 

8 “ Svapflkaaiustbatiameva kesatncid Isvara-niyogaru.pa-'Vidhipaksam vivicya 
dax^ayati ” Tattva-MuktS-Kddpa with SarvartHasiddhi (Benares edition), 
p. 684. 

9 Tattoa^MuhtS^KatapOf p 6B0 

10 Karayanaryaistu evam nktsm— 

‘Aptasya hita-kamaaya niyogam kecid ucire | 

Bha^akaro'pi Bhagavan evam eva’nvamanyata |p 

Nydya-^pwrzsuddhi^ p, 383. 
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Besides NtUmdld^ Narayanarya has written a treatise on Purva- 
Mimainsa This work is ]ust alluded to m verse 11 of the 
Mtrridmsd^Pddukd But Kumara Varada Desika m his MvniamBdr 
Paduhd^Pantrdnaj^^ a commentary on MzTnainsa-Pddufcd, tells us that 
Narayanarya has attempted m this work to give up needless repetitions 
and to condense the thousand adhikaranas (topics) of Jainum^s 
Purva-MlmdTnsd-Si^Ta into five hundred topics Narayanarya’s views, 
however, are not different from those of Jaimmi Whole the latter 
elaborately expounded his views even at the risk of repeating himself, 
so that even the student of mediocre ability could follow them, 
Narayan^ya had m view the mtelhgent and talented reader who would 
naturally be unpatient of tiresome repetition 

Nttimdld IS written on simple prose interspersed with verse. The 
ease with which Narayanarya handles philosophic arguments and the 
purity* of his style are commendable NltimaM contains a brief, but 
exceedingly lucid, exposition of the essentials of Visistidvaita philosophy 
It xs divided into ten chapters The first is devoted to showing that 
the aspirant for Brahma^vidya should have previoudy studied the 
KariTia^MtTndTrisd In the second chapter, he refutes the Munamsa 
doctrine that the Veda has action for its, ultimate significance and the 
Nyaya view that the existence of God can be proved by reason and also 
shows that the Upanisads are not the complements of ritualistic 
injunctions, but have independent logical vahdity as statements of what 
exists as a fact (Brahman) In the third chapter he subjects to critical 
exammation the Advaitic doctrine that the world is only a phenomenal 
appearance of Brahman Birahma-parmama-vada as expounded by 
Bh^kara and Yadavaprakasa comes m for criticism in the fourth and 
fifth chapters The next chapter inquires mto the nature of Brahman, 
and IS followed by a discussion of the nature of the finite soul in the 
seventh chapter The precise significance of vidht is explained m the 
following chapter- The mnth chapter considers the significance of 
^ jndm ^ which is admitted by all Vedantins to be the means for attaining 
moksa. An mquiry mto the ultimate goal of life (moksa) is the sub¬ 
ject of the last chapter* 

11 “Ata eva prajm Narayanaryah — 

panmita^gabhirim paraspara-virodhadi-rahitam sutram praniya adhikaranafiam 
pa5caiat3m eva Mimamsa-Sastram acakeate Any^i punah adhikaranani paunaruk- 
ty^i-dosa-dusitaiu akathayan Yat tu prajnair NarayanSryaih samgrhya katha- 
nam na tat Jaiznmi-vacana-ddsanayate Jaimmir hi mandauianda-sakala- 
sisyajana-samvitti-^aukaryarthain mandaprayojanam adhikaranam prthak anukatha- 
yancakara Narayanaryas ta praudha-vidvaiiana-parigrahabhisandHiija pradha- 
nartha-prakasanena tulya-ayayataya sarvam api artha-jatam parimitena grantha- 
sandarbhena pracakasan iti dvayor api aikarasya-siddhih iti na vnodha-gandhali.” 
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II 

ARGUMENT 

L HOW INQUIRY INTO BRAHMAN PRESUPPOSES 
INVESTIGATION INTO KARMA 

{BrahmorVicdrasya fcarmai>2C^7dna7itarya-tur7Miydclfcifcdrafo) 

The Advavto, Doctrine 

The opening chapter of Nitimald discusses the question Does the 
study of the Vedanta presuppose as a necessary prehminary an investiga¬ 
tion into the Kar?na-Kdncla ^ The Advaitins answer this question m 
lie negative and contend that, ]ust as the inquiry into the Karma-Kdn^a 
(Karma‘-ppia$d) presupposes only the memonsmg of the Karma- 
Kdnda^ Brahma-MmidTiisd (the inquiry mto Brahman) presupposes only 
the memorising of the Jnana-Kanda, and not the inquiry into sacrificial 
duties 

Objection may be taken to this view on the following grounds: — 
(i) The two inquiries must be undertaken in the order m which the two 
parts of the Veda—the Karmi^-Kanda and the Jndna-Kdnda —^have been 
memorised (n) Since the Vedanta** enjoins meditation on vdgitha and 
the like, which are auxiliary to sacnficial ritual JJkarma), such medita¬ 
tions presuppose acquaintance with sacrifices (lu)iAs the injunction 
‘The Veda should be studied* (svadhyayo^dhyetavyah) insists not 
merely upon memory by rote, but also upon an understanding of the 
significance of the texts memorised, even the person who is keen on 
attaining moksa must necessarily have inquired into the import of the 
Karma-Kdrtda before takmg up Vedanta-Sastra This injunction 
{adhyayana/-v^dh^) must be taken to insist upon an understanding of the 
significance of the Vedas for the following reasons : (a) It is least likely 
that anybody ^ould strive enthusiastically for uiunteUxgently memons- 
mg the Vedas, unaccompanied by an insist into iiejr meaning 
(b) The injunction, ‘The Veda dxould be studied’ meaning thereby, 
“ By study the Veda must be made to acquire a certam excellence or 
sanctity {scimsha/ra) ” ^ imphes that the Veda thus sanctified should 
subserve some purpose This pinpose could be no other than grasping 
the meaning (artha-grahana) of the Vedic texts, (c) Unless this in¬ 
junction IS taken to prescribe also the inquiry mto the meaning of the 
Veda, there would be no opportunity for the pupil to learn the import 
of the Veda, for the pupil would, m pursuance of another vidk% 
(adhitya snS/ydt) , leave the gurukula immediately after having 
memorised the Veda. 


12. * Adbyeyaneoa ^svadhyayam sazoskuryat ’ 
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None of these difficialtiss, says the Advaxtm, is insuperable The 
first objection is pointless, for the Karma-Kanda and the JMTia-Kanda 
are intended respectively for two sorts of aspirants—those who aspire 
for advantages, such as celestial bliss, and those who are desirous of 
attaining moksa .Not setting much store by inferior purusarthas, the 
latter class is under no obligation to study the Karma-’Kanda. 

Against the second objection, it is urged that mediation on tidgitha 
and the like only serves to heighten the effects of karma and is, m no 
sense, an mdispensable preliminary to the fruition of karma, and that 
there iS nothmg improper m the mquary mto the Upamsadic texts 
preceding the mquuy mto karma 

The third difficulty is met by saying that the adhyayancu-rndhi 
enjoins only memory by rote, for that alone is the immediate result of 
adhyayana. The insight into the import of the Vedic texts which may 
come later cannot be treated as the goal of adhyaywaa. 

Of the three considerations advanced against the Advaitic position, 
the first IS brushed aside For there is nothmg strange in making un- 
mtelhgent memorismg a pwrusdrtha Though it may have httle value 
m itself, it may be treated as a legitimate object of human aspiration m 
so far as it paves the ^vay for the ultimate goal of hfe, by successively 
leadmg to a knowledge of the significance of the Vedas, and the per¬ 
formance of karmas enjoined therem In fact, even on the view that 
adhyayana includes the understanding of the significance of the Vedas, 
it has to be admitted that men value this understandmg not for its own 
sake, but for the results which it eventually yields The second is no 
senous difficulty, because its serviceabihty in leadmg to a grasp of the 
meaning (crtha-grahatic) is not the only use of the Veda sanctified by 
study (adhyayana ), m itself it is useful for the purpose of japa. As for 
the last, none need be commanded to study the meaning of the Veda, 
for it IS a matter l^t entirely to the discretion of individuals Sven 
after returning home, the earnest pupil may go to the guru agam and 
seek instruction regarding the meaning of the Veda The plea that he 
who has returned home has his time fully taken up by a round of duties, 
and can possibly have no time to seek the guru again needs no serious 
consideration In the midst of his multifarious duties, sacred and 
secular, the eager person can still spare time for this purpose Further 
there is nothmg m the mjunction, adhltya suaydt, to suggest that the 
student should leave the gurukula immedvitely after a/dhyayana. He 
may well stay on to inquire into the import of the Veda AH that it 
emphasises is fiiat he should not think of returning home before finishing 
the study (adhyayana) 
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The Advaitm continues that even he who maintains that the 
knowledge of the import {artlia-^grahaTia) is the goal of study 
(adhyayana) has to make an exception in two cases. — (i) the study of 
meaningless expressions found in the Veda, such as hum and phat, and 
(n) the study of those portions of the Veda which describe the sacnficial 
duties that the learner concerned is not expected to discharge He will 
also have to admit lhat the frmt of their study isT either some unseen 
merit (adrsta) or mere memory of the text {aksaragrahana) Rather 
than make this needless discrimmation between two sorts of Vedic texts, 
it would be preferable to maintain that mere verbal memory or some 
unseen fruit (adrsta) is the universal result of adhyayana (study) 

From this it would not follow, says the Advaitm, that none need 
inquire into the significance of the Veda All that is contended is, it is 
not part of the injunction that the Veda should be studied (adhyayana- 
vidhz) As the person memorising the Veda docs so with the help of 
the angas (supplementary studies), he is sure to have understood the 
general drift of Vedic teaching even while engaged m memorising the 
Veda Only he cannot be said to have understood it fully If he is 
desirous of getting a fuller and clearer knowledge of Vedic teaching there 
IS nothing to prevent him frgm obtaining this enlightenment from the 
guru Once it is shown that the utSunction, viz, ‘ the Veda should be 
studied’ does not prescribe inquiry into the meaning of the Veda, it 
would be clear that there is no point m saying that one should have 
inquired into the meaning of the Karma*Kanda before taking up the 
Jndria^Kdnda^ as that is the order in which one has studied the Veda 
Therefore, the person desirous of obtammg moksa may straightway 
study the JndTia-Kanda 

Refutation of the Aduattic Doctnne. 

While conceding that the injunction that the Veda should be studied 
(adhyayana) does not insist upon the inquiry mto the import of the 
Vedas memorised, the author is not prepared to accept the Advaitic view 
that the aspirant for Brahma-vidyd may straightway study the Vedanta 
On the contrary, he urges that the inquiry mto the nature of sacriiicial 
duty (korme) should precede the investigation into Brahmam 

Three considerations are advanced by Narayanarya m support of 
this thesis : (1) scriptures exphcilly assert that the performance of 
sacrificial duty L the moans of acqumng knowledge of Rahman One 
scriptural text, for example, says, “They desire to acquire knowledge 
with the aid of sacrifice (ya^^a), gift (dana), and austerities (tapas) of 
the nature of freedom from desire for the fruit of actions (andsakena) ” 
This is enou^ to demolish the Advaitic contention that, as the Karma- 
Kanda and the jMna-Km4a are intended for two sorts of aspirants 
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(adhikan), the person who is desirous of attaining moksa may 
straightway study the latter without having mqunred into the former 

. The Advaitm mi^t raise the objection that the text quoted makes 
sacrifice (yajna) the means of the desire for knowledge (vimdisd), and 
not of knowledge itself (vedana) The reply to this is twofold — 
(a) In accordance, v^ith the well-known dictum that the goal (sSdkya) 
of endeavour is either some result (phala) or what leads up to it (phala- 
sadJiana), the goal of yajma should be either the fruit or what leads up 
to it But desire for knowledge is neither ibe result itself nor the means 
therefor (b) The sentence, “ He desires to go with the aid of horses ” 
(asvena gigamisati) obviously makes horses the means for ‘ gomg’, and 
not for ‘ the desire to go ’ Likewise, the proposition, “ They desire to 
obtam knowledge by means of yajna, ddna and tapas . . ” ,means that 
yajna is the means of knowledge {vedana), and not of the desire for 
knowledge (vedamccha) 

The Advaitin may object and say that knowledge of reality (tattva- 
jndna) is to be obtamed from a study of the Vedantic texts, and not from 
sacrifices ^This objection is met by the remark that by knowledge is 
not meant"‘knowledge bom of Vedantic,texts’ (vdkyctrjanya^jnana'), 
but knowledge which is of the nafure of meditation (updsanatmaka- 
jndna) If a person performs his religious duties m the spirit of non¬ 
attachment to the fruits of his actions, he obtains first mental purification 
and then knowledge (vedana) 

vjaigfA- 

v''While conceding that upasava may stand in need of sacrifice, the 
Advaitin may still urge that acquaintance with karma is unnecessary for 
Inquiry into Brahman The reply to this is that Sdnraka-^stra dis¬ 
cusses three important problems • (i) the nature of Brahman; (u) the 
upasana necessary for realising Brahman, and (m) the goal (phala) of 
Vedanta Inquiry into Karma-Kanda is essential for the second of these 
problems^ It is but reasonable that the mvestigation of the sddhana 
(means) ^ould precede the inquiry mto the nature of the goal (phola) 
This principle has been followed in the Purva-Mnm&maa also Hence, 
it must he concluded that Karma-vicdra should precede Brahma-viedra 

(2) As the scriptures declare that he who neglects bis duties falls 
into sm, even the peraon longing for moksa is obliged to perform his 
karma in order to avoid sm (anispaparihara) He too is, therefore, 
required to study the Karma-K&nda 

(3) The student of the Vedanta must be acquamted with the Purwo- 
Mimdmad, because the Vttara-Mim&ih$d employs some of the rules 
(nydyas) followed in Piirua-MlnwmsS For example, m distinguishing 
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the several vidyas, such as Dahara and Bhuma, from one another, the 
Vedanta^Sutra^ employs Mtmdmsor^ydyas which serve to distmguish 
the karmas from one another 

The Advaitm may further argue as follows —^The knowledge that 
Brahman is a pure unity (advitiya^vijna/na) is the means to moksa For 
acquiring this knowledge of oneness the aspirant must necessarily pos¬ 
sess, so the Upanisads declare, mental and moral exceUences such as 
control of the mind (iama), restraint of the senses (damn), renunciation 
(uparati), fortitude (titiksd) and power of concentration (samahtta) 
It would, therefore, follow that the possession of mental and moral traits, 
such as sama and damd^ and not sacrifice (yajna), is the means to moksa 
Besides, there is an insuperable difficulty m considering ynjna as a means 
to wpavarga (liberation) Tajnc implies plurality How can sacrifice 
which can flourish only in the soil of diversity be the means for obtaining 
knowledge of oneness ? 

To this Narayanarya replies that it is nowhere stated in the 
Upamsads that knowledge of Brahman who is without distinction leads 
to moksa Far from asserting that knowledge of mrvisesvi Brahman 
leads to mukti, the XJpatiisads proclaim that he who understands 
Brahman as being endowed with vtizmnasy as having the entire universe 
consisting of sentient and non-sentient objects as His body, and as 
possessing illimitable perfections, attains immo/tahty A Svetdh^atara 
text, for example, declares * He who knows the soul and matter to be 
distinct from their controller, secures the grace of the Lord and thereby 
attams immortality 

Nai’ayanarya goes on to say that the text “They desire to acquire 
knowledge with the aid of sacrifice {yajneTta) . ” by using the term 

yajna m the instrumental case definitely asserts that sacrifice is the 
cause of the saving knowledge Sama, dama and other virtues are to be 
treated as auxiliary factors (anugrahaka) The Advaitm may ask: 
4low can yajna and quahties such as £ama and dama, which are wholly 
contradictory m character, the former standmg for what could be 
accomplished by activity (vydpdra^sddhya) and the latter taking the 
form of cessation of activity (uparama^pa ), be the conjomt means for 
the selfsame knowledge (vedana) i Narayanarya replies that they 
serve two aspects of the same and are not contradictory, because 
the vydpdra refers to the actions enjoined m the Veda, while uparati 
pertams to those actions that have been prohibited and that arise from 
desire for fruits. 


12 Vide VeddnUL-Sutra, m, ui, 29 and 42. 
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2. ON THE VALIDITY OF THE VEDANTA. 

(Vedanta^pr&m&nya-nvrnay&dhtkdra) 

Taking a pragmatic view of knowledge, the Prabhakara school of 
Mimamsa asserts that every proposition, whether it he Vedic or not, 
must pomt to something to be accomphshed (sadhya at karya ), and not 
to an existent something (stddha.) Although the Bhatta school admits 
that propositions may either state facts (stddha) or reveal some task to 
be performed (s&dhya), it yet mamtams that, so far as Vedic utterances 
are concerned, they have action for their final import. Thus, both the 
schools of IVIimimsa are at one m declanng that the Veda has action for 
its ultimate meaning On this view, the Vediintic t^ts, though 
apparently statements of fact, are really to be construed as lendmg 
support to the mjunctions and prohibitions conveyed in otiier portions 
of the Veda Thus, the Upamsads are reduced to a position of un¬ 
importance, being demed independent logical value (prdmdnya) 
Surely, the Vedantin, who regards the Upamsads as the final authority 
for our knowledge of ultimate reahty, cannot allow this doctrme to go 
imchallenged Nor can he countenance the Nyaya doctrme that God’s 
existence is proved by reason (anumdnq^f for, thoii^ the Naiyayika 
concedes that the scriptures conv^ knowledge of matters of fact, his 
belief that God is established through inference, and not through scrip¬ 
ture, as m the Vedanta, deprives the Vedas of all authority {pr&manya}, 
so far as knowledge of Brahman is concerned For there is the well- 
known dictum that the scriptures deal with matters lying beyond the 
reach of the other pramlaias Therefore, the author attempts, m this 
chapter, to refute these two doctrmes which threaten to nullify the 
Upamsads 

The Prabhakara Vieio 

The PrabhSkara view is first taken up for examination In defence 
of the view that every pu'oposition signifies something to be accomplished 
(s&dhya) and that the Vedintic texts also, of necessity, pomt to sadhya, 
tasks to be performed, it is urged that words would convey mtelligihle 
meaning only when their relation to their respective sigmfications have 
already been grasped One who is ignorant of the relation of words 
to their meanings makes no sense out of them An examination of the 
way m which the meanmgs of words are learnt reveals, the Pribhakara 
points out, that children get to know the significance of words by com¬ 
paring and contrasting commands like “fetch the cow” (gSm anaya), 
“fetch the horse” (asvoin dnaya), and “he up the cow,”(sifim hodhona 

14 Apr&pte ^strata ardiavat. 
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and so forth, which elderly persons use in daily intercourse It is but 
natural that every word comes to be associated m the child's mind with 
some action or other Thus, he concludes that words have the power 
to signify action, but never the capacity to denote existing things The 
Upamsadic texts cannot be an exception to this , they too must teach 
what has to be done and not what exists as a fact, i e, Brahman It is 
possible to argue that an utterance need not always convey commands 
and that it may also state facts When, for example, a person’s remarks 
produce in the listener a beammg countenance, the bystander may learn 
from the facial expression that the remarks only conveyed the news of 
the birth of a son and not an action But this contention, the Prabhakara 
replies, is untenable, for, as there are manifold causes of ]oy, all that 
the bystander could learn is that the utterance is the cause of joy, and 
he could not gather that it is an announcement of the birth of a son 

Refutation of the Prabhakara View 

N^ayanarya declines to subscribe to the Prabhakara view for the 
followmg reasons: — (i) Pox one thing, the example adduced 
by the opponent does not prove his point It was suggested 
that as there is pluraliljr^ of causes of joy, the messenger’s 
utterance could only convey tSie news that something that 
could occasion joy has happened An effective reply to this 
suggestion is that, for an identical reason, even the sentence **tie 
up the cow ” (gam hadhana) can only mean to the bystander that some¬ 
thing has to be done What that task is he cannot easily guess For, on 
hearing the words of the teadier, tie up the cow ”, the pupil is found 
to dose hts book, to get up from his seat, proceed to the garden and then, 
tie the cow Which of these activities was referred to by the master’s 
command, the bystander has no means of understanding 

(li) Again, before entering upon any action, a person must have 
a knowledge of the action to be executed This, m its turn, presupposes 
acquaintance with the objects connected thereto The proper sequence 
IS an insight into the meaning of the words uttered by the guru^ the 
knowledge that a task has to be performed and then the actual perform¬ 
ance, le, the overt acfaon. Words, then, must be taken to generate 
knowledge of objects, and not of what has to be effected 

(ill) Further, it is not true that meanings of words are understood 
only from the commands given by elderly persons m daily intercourse 
The father, mother, teacher or other elderly person pomts with the 
finger to different objects m fiie enviromnent and at the same time utters 
their respective names The observant child learns m course of tune 
that these words of themselves denote Ihe several objects m the environ- 
tneit and that the application of such and such names to such and su c h 
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objects IS based upon the denotative power of words and that 
the meanings of words do not include a reference to actions Later, at 
school, the teacher separates the words of a sentence and points to their 
meanings 

Nydya Argument for God^s Existence 

Next, Narayanarya examines the Nyaya doctrine that God^s exist¬ 
ence IS established throu^ inference The mam argument advanced by 
the Naiyayika to prove the existence of God may be stated as follows : — 
Bemg made up of parts, the earth, the mountain and other things 
composed of diverse parts and comprising this umverse must be effects 
And effects are everywhere found to pomt to efficient causes that are of 
the nature of agents who know the material (updddna) and the auxiliary 
(upakarana) causes and who also know for whom and for what purpose 
these effects are mtended Clearly, this agent cannot be the finite souls 
themselves; for, prior to creation, these souls bemg devoid of senses, 
body and also of knowledge (jndna) and power (saJch) are scarcely 
different from non-sentient objects (acttkalpa) It is futile to suggest 
that the countless souls, though devoid of creative power m themselves, 
yet produce the world by virtue of their ^ast karma ; for it makes the 
gratuitous assumption that the coiGitless souls have performed diverse 
deeds, which share in common the responsibility for creating ihe world 
The Naxyaydca brushes aside the objection that the argument can at best 
establish that the creator of the world, bke the maker of jars, furmture 
and so forth, is a person subject to karma, and not an omnipotent Lord 
He thinks that if all the characteristics found m the illustrative example 
(drstanta) , whether they he relevant to the pomt at issue or not, must 
necessarily be inferred m the paksa (subject of the inference), there 
must be an end to all inference 

Exammation of the Nydya Argument 

Subjecting this argument to a rigorous scrutiny, Narayanarya shows 
that, at best, it may establish only that the world needs a cause, but 
that the author of the universe is a Supreme Personality endowed with 
auspicious qualities can only be learnt from the scriptures The 
Naiyayika argued that the world with its wonderful shape points to a 
Supreme Person, even as towers, fortifications and the like pomt to 
competent agents, but that argument may as well prove, says 
Narayanarya, that, as in the examples cited, many persons axe involved 
in creating the world Considerations of economy of thought {Idghava ), 
he continues, are wholly beside the pomt, and consistently with the 
nature of the effect, namely, its wonderous shapes, diversity of author¬ 
ship must be inferred He adds that if, on the analogy of jars, cloth and 
other objects m our environment, the existence of a maker of the world 
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IS inferred^ this maker must, like the potter, be subject to karma, and 
need not be omniscient It is unreasonable on the part of the Naiyayika 
to suggest that the analogy should not be pressed beyond a certain point 
and that when all the features found m the illustrative example are 
inferred to exist m the pafesa, there would be an end to all inference 
For on the strength of the reason (hetu), the argument will certainly 
prove all those features that have not been proved by other 'prarmnas 
to be inconsistent with the case in. question As God is beyond the reach 
of other pramanas, none of the pram^as has shown that certain fea¬ 
tures present in the illustrative example will be inconsistent here 
Hence the heiu must be taken to prove that the pafcsa does resemble 
the illustrative example (drstdnta) m all respects 

The Naiyayika may still contend that the very distinction of the 
world from objects, like jars^ must point to a creator who is an omnis¬ 
cient Lord, rather than a person who is subject to karma But this, says 
Narayan^ya, is untenable; for he who is free from karma must be 
devoid of all contact with body, senses and the like, and cannot, there¬ 
fore, enter upon creative activity And it is idle to contend that though 
devoid of body, senses and other faculties, he may create with ihe mere 
aid of his will (samkalpa ), there can be no samkalpa m the absence 
of the body Should the Naiyayiia contend that the creator of the 
world is eternally endowed with a body, it be replied that this 
would contradict his belief that whatever is made up of parts is an effect 
and cannot be eternal At best the Nyaya argument proves the existence 
of a person more competent than any of the finite souls; but it would 
scarcely establish that he is at once the efficient and the material cause, 
and that he creates at one stroke this expansive world with the sole aid 
of his samkalpa That such a God exists can be gathered only from the 
scriptures 

The Bhdtta View 

Assigning a distinctive position to verbal testimony (5abda), the 
Bhatta Mimainsaka holds that while perception and other pran^as 
may acquaint us with facts useful or otherwise, the Veda must exclu¬ 
sively serve some useful practical purpose or other, and, must, there¬ 
fore, point only to action Since all utterances are meant for the 
communication of ideas, none would listen to statements, if they did not 
serve useful ends Hence only such sentences as are relevant to our 
purposes can be treated as a source of true knowledge The securing 
of pleasure (sukfia-prapts) and the avoidance of pam {duhkha-nivrtti) 
are the sole ends which man strives after And these are to be attained 
only by performing certain actions and desisting from others The 
jlerformance of the jyotistonia sacrifice, for example, leads to celestial 
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bliss 5 and the avoiding of injury (hzmsd) to living beings keeps away 
the terrors of hell (mToka), Those scriptural texts which neither 
initiate action nor inhibit it can never lead to pleasure or to the removal 
of suffering Therefore, the Vedantic texts are to be taken as prompting 
or inhibiting activity, if they are to be regarded as a pramdna 

To a superficial observer certain sentences which merely state facts, 
without mitiatmg action {pravrtti) or prohibiting it (mvrtti), may 
appear to produce joy or to terminate pain For example, the sentence 
“ Here is a treasure-trove causes happmess , and the proposition, “ Here 
is no serpent”, dispels fear But the careful student will realise that 
It IS the knowledge of the existence of the treasure, rather than its mere 
existence, that leads to joy Hence, the sentence, "‘Here is a treasure- 
trove”, must be construed as conveying the command (vuiht), “You 
ought to understand that there is a treasure-trove ” 

Refutation of the Ehdtta View 

Narayanarya disagrees with the Bhatta view and points out that 
even judgments which do not prompt action or inhibit it may yet serve 
useful ends “ Here is a treasure-trove ” is useful m itself, m so far as 
it furnishes knowledge of the presence oWiidden treasure It is mere 
perversity to construe it as an injuiiction Smce knowledge is under the 
control of the pramdnas, and not of the self, knowledge cannot be the 
subject of a command Perhaps it may be suggested that all that the 
vtdhi means is “ Engage in such activities as will lead to this 
knowledge” But in preference to this roimdabout explanation, it is 
more reasonable to hold that it reveals the existence of the treasure and, 
thereby, produces joy 

One may admit that this proposition occasions joy, but yet argue 
that there js no guarantee that it reveals the actual existence of treasure. 
Like the false promises dehberately used by elderly persons to create 
joy m children, the sentence m question may be false in fact and yet be 
the cause of joy To this the author replies that this proposition, like 
the promises held out to children, produces pleasure only because it is 
accepted as true The moment it is discovered to be false, xt ceases to 
generate joy But as regards the ITpaiusads, there bang no subsequent 
contradiction (badha-jnana), no doubts concerning their prarndnya 
(truth-value) need be entertained at all Consequently, Vedantic 
texts teaching the existence of Brahman have prdTndnycL 

Certain Vedic passages enjoining duties, such as the performance of 
visvapt sacnfice, do not contain any reference to the desirable results 
accruing from their performance In such cases, the opponent is pre¬ 
pared to assume some comparatively trivial result and treat those 
passages as having logical value When that is so, what difficulty could 
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lie have in attnbuting pramanya to VedSntic teirts which, at the very 
moment they are heard, deal directly with the supreme goal of life 
(parama-prayojana) , namely, Brahman Himself 

3. REFUTATION OF THE THEORY OF THE PHENOMENALITY 

OF THE WORLD 

(Vivartapofcsa-prattJesepddhiJcaro ) 

Vtvartci-vada %n Outhne 

The Advaitic doctrine that the world is a phenomenal appearance 
of Brahman is refuted m this chapter The case for vivarta-vada is 
stated by Advaitins as follows —The scriptures teach that Brahman, 
which IS responsible for the creation, sustenance and dissolution of the 
world, IS sat (reality), cit (consciousness) and dnanda (bliss) It is 
without distmction of any kind (mrviscs«i), self-luminous {avayum- 
prakdia) and without a second (adiMlya) Being clouded hy ignorance 
(avtdya) which has no beginning. Brahman becomes the basis of the 
lUusory appearance of this world of plurality It is in this sense that 
Brahman is spoken of as the material cause (■upaddna-fcorano) of the 
world, and m no other 

Refutation of Vivarta-vada 

Narayanarya points out that Brahman cannot he the cause of the 
■world m this sense, by showing that the Advaitic theory that Brahman 
IS pure hemg (sat), consciousness (cit) and bliss (dnanda) and is 
without distinction (nimidesa), and without a second (advttiya) is 
unsustainable He proves also that there is no possibihty of Brahmail 
ever being clouded by avidya 

To take the first of these pomts i—Sat cannot be treated as a jdti 
(dass characteristic), for, according to the Advaitm, there is only one 
object -wherein it is met with Nor can sat denote ‘ what can be known ’ 
(prameyo), for Brahman, on the Advaitic view, is not the object of 
knowledge Nor yet can it signify distinction from unreality 
(asad'Vyavrttt) y for, if it did, the world which on that view is at once 
distmct from sat and asat (sadasad-vilaltsantC) would possess this 
character and would, therefore, have to be considered real (sot) 
It cannot also mean mere existence, for that would make Brahman 
a quality of some entity, since existence is a quality (dharma) 

The term ‘ctf cannot be said to denote ‘that which possesses 
consciousness (caitanya) *; for, on the Advaitic doctnne, Brahman 
does not possess consciousness, smee it is consciousness itself Nor can it 
denote ‘mere consciousness,’ for, if so, knowledge obtained from the 
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praTTidnas must be termed Brahman Nor can Brahman be said to be 
cit m the sense of a^ada (that which is other than non^-sentience), de¬ 
noting what does not depend upon anything else for its manifestation. 
Por Brahman would then be something that possesses a praka^w which 
depends exclusively upon itself But, as a prakdia distinct from Brah¬ 
man IS not admitted by the Advaitin, this interpretation of *cit' is 
opposed to his view ^ 

Again, on the Advaitic position the term ananda cannot he assigned 
an mtelhgible meaning Aimnda cannot signify pleasure {sukha) , for 
pleasure is well-known'to be a quahty of the soul, and Brahman is no 
quahty Ananda cannot denote ‘being agreeble’ (muJculatva)^ as it 
would raise the mevitable question To whom is it agreeable ^ Since 
there is no ^iva (soul) besides Brahman, it cannot be said to be agree¬ 
able to the ]Iva And since hhoktrtva (the character bemg an cnjoyer) 
IS denied to Brahman, ananda cannot be treated as an object of its own 
enjoyment Should it be said that it means ‘ cessation of pain ’ 
{duhkhantvrtti ), it may be replied that Brahman would then become a 
negative prmciple 

The expression ^advttlya^ cannot mean ‘without a second^ It 
cannot denote the absence of anoliier BfSJiman like itself, for there 
would be need of such a description only d there prevailed the view 
that Brahman is either* twofold or manifold But clearly, such a doo 
trme was at no time maintained by any one Agam, ‘ advittya * cannot 
denote that zn respect of the world which is only an effect of Brahman, 
the latter is non-dual, for the doubt that they are different is least hkely 
to arise, since all Vedantins are agreed that the cause and the effect 
are non-different (anatw/a). 

The AdvaiUc Position, 

According to the Advaxtms, upanSsadic passages like “ In the begirl- 
liing, my dear boy, all this was just Bemg, one only, and without a 
second teadi that at the time of pralaya Brahman existed as a uni¬ 
tary principle, devoid of differences of any kind The text “There is 
no plurality here demes reality to multiphcity The text Begin¬ 
ning with speech, a modificatioD, a name asserts that effects are un¬ 
real So also the passage “ All this is mdeed Brahman”^® equates the 
world with Brahman for the purpose of negativing distinctions and 
showing that what was erroneously perceived as the world is not really 

15 ChdTid Up , VI, 11 1 

16 BtK Up , IV, IV 16 
17. Chand Up VI, i 4 
18 CJwtmJ. Up, m, XIV, 1 
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the world, but Brahman only TSie text “He who knows Brahman 
crosses soitifow teaches that by jnana sorrow is terminated. And 
what IS ternunated by jmna must be avidya (ignorance). 

All Pramanas Teach that Brahman i$ a Pure Unity. 

All the pramanas, the Advaitui continues, teach that Brahman is 
a pure unity, devoid of differences To all apjfearance, perception 
(pratyaksa) acquaints us with plurality But in reality, it gives us 
knowledge only of umty Even grantmg that perception testifies to the 
aspect of manifoldness, its value as a pramana is negligible, since it is 
infected by hheda-vdsanaa (impressions of difference) As for scrip¬ 
tural testimony, the abheda snUis must, m the opmion of the Advaitin, 
be reckoned more authoritative than the bheda srutts Reasoning also 
supports the view that Biahman is nirguna and that the world is 
mithyd (phenomenal) The arguments adduced by the Advaitm 
are the following—(i) All reference to bheda must be based on a 
unitary object; wherever there is an appearance of duahty, the basis 
IS umtary, as m the case of the moon appearing double in certain cir- 
cumstances (ii) Bemg perceptible {drsya) the world is unreal, for 
whatever is perceived is ui^al, as for example the silver wrongly per¬ 
ceived in the shell. '* 

The Scripture Does Not Teach a Nirvisesa-vastif 

Narayanarya vigorously protests against the contention of the 
Advaitin explained so far and points out that no proposition can esta¬ 
blish a TUTvisesa-vastu (distinctionless object); for, m its very nature, 
any judgment is a combination of words conveying different meanmgs, 
and it expresses the relationship of the different meanmgs conveyed by 
its parts. Consequently, the scriptural texts cannot teach a iwrutiesa- 
vastu Taking the text cited by the Advaitin—In the beginning, my 
dear boy, all this was just Being, one only and without a second”— 
Nirfiyanarya shows that far from teaching Brahman to be a distmction- 
less entity, it really draws attention to Brahman possessing mfimte 
perfections. The word ‘ agre’ (m the beginning) points to a tune; 
astt to an act,' idam sat ’ to the fact of the world existing m the form 
of sat, "ekam eval denotes that Brahman devoid of name and form is the 
material cause of the world ‘Admtiya’ signifies that there was 
no other controller (adisth&na) besides Brahman Himself. 

, "Whether it is taken as teachmg the true modes of meditation (upa- 
sana) or the nature of reahfy (tattva) , the text “ There is no plurality 
here ” (ne’ha nana asti) necessarily presupposes a hstener (praiwdtfi). 


19 Chini Vp, VH, L 
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Its real intention is to deny a world that has not its being in Brahman 
(ahrahmatmaka). This idea is echoed m the following verse of the 
Bhagavad Gita “There is nothing moveable or immoveable wherein 
I am not present as an Inner controller 

The “ne^tx, ne'ti” text far from denying attributes to Brahman 
asserts that the attributes referred to m the context do not exhaust 
Brahman's nature As Badarayana^ pertmently remarks, immediately 
after the ne^tz text there follow passages attributmg qualities to 
Brahman 

The text “ Vacaramhanam vikaro ” cannot, unless violence is 
done to it, teach that effects are unreal and that they are merely modifi¬ 
cations Its aim IS only to show that the cause and the effect are non- 
different The world, being an effect, is non-different from Brahman 
From this text it would not follow that Brahman is nirvisesa (without 
distmction) or that the world is phenomenal (mithyd) 

The passage, “All this is, indeed, Brahman” (sarvam khalu zdam 
Brahman) does not deny plurality, it only affirms that the world has 
Brahman for its self, that the world has its source and support in Brah¬ 
man and that it is dissolved m Brahman^To beheve that the world 
has the same status as that of the silver perceived m the shell is to forget 
that, unhke silver, the world is not later perceived as false 

The text, “ The knower of Brahman crosses sorrow” asserts that 
knowledge dispels the travails of samsdra It is well to remember that 
this saving knowledge is of the nature of u^dsaTut (meditation), and js 
not mere knowledge of the import of the Sruti texts {vdkyajcLnya- 
j^na) 

Ahheda-sniits are Not More Authoritative than Bheda^srutis 

It cannot be said that ahheda-srutis have greater authority, an so 
far as they came later and suppress the bheda-&rutts; for there is no 
warrant for mamtanung that subsequent knowledge is more authorita¬ 
tive than the earlier If such a view were tenable, the preception of 
the double moon coming after the realisation that there is but a single 
moon must be valid 

Perception Does Not acquaint us with a Nirviiesa-^vastu^ 

The assertion that pratyaksa (perception), being mfected by dosa 
(defect) m the shape of hhedorvdsand^ is of httle value assumes without 
proof that bheda^vdsands are a defect Any attempt to diow that they 

20 Bhagavad Gitd, X, 39 tadasti vma yat sy^ maya bhutaxn cara- 

caram ” 

21 Ved Sutra, in n 21. 
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are a defect lands the Advaitin in the difficulty of mutual dependence 
(myonyasraya) . If hheda-jmna (knowledge of difference) is an illu¬ 
sion, then the impressions (vasanus) generated by them would consti¬ 
tute a defect But, it is only when the bkeda-vdsands are considered a 
defect, that their cause, viz, the knowledge of multiphcity (bhcda- 
jnana), could be condemned as illusory To try to obviate the difficulty 
of anyonydsraya by saymg that knowledge of difference is illusory, smce 
the upanisadic passages teach a mrvt^esa-vastu is to coinnut the fallacy 
of cakraka (circular reasoning) If it can be shown that the piaminas 
which generate bkeda-jMna are defective, because they are beset with 
bheda-vasands, it would follow that the upanisads teach nirDtlesct-uastu 
If it is proved that the upanisads teach a mrvisesa-vaatu, then, it would 
follow that bkeda-jndna is erroneous If it is detonmned that bheda- 
jnana is erroneous, bheda^vasanSs dependent thereon would be rooted 
m error and would consequently prove that all pramanas yielding 
bheda-jimna would be weak 

Injerence (anumana) Cannot Establish a DistincUovless Object 

The arguments advanced by the Advaitm to prove the reality of a 
distinctionless Brahman andsthe phenomenality of the world turn out, 
on examination, to be fallacious Tt is quite easy to devise arguments 
m support of the opposite contention E g (i) @emg unperceived, like 
the horns of a hare, Brahman is asat (n) The world is sat (real), be¬ 
cause, like the atman, it is not falsi£ed later 

The AdvaxUc View that Brahman js Nvnniesa. 

Countless passages such as “ Satyam jnanam anantam ” may appear 
to speak of Brahman as possessed of infimte perfections, like omniscience 
They reaUy teach, says the Advaitm, that l^ahman is nirvisesa. He 
seeks to explam his position as follows:rVinie text “Satyam jnSnam 
anantam” does not speak of a viiista-vastu, hut only refers to a part- 
less whole of reality (aJcho.iwJa-svorttpa) If it referred to an object 
possessmg quahties, it must denote the quahties and also convey the 
idea that the object possessing them is unitary hi that case, there 
could be no umty m the judgment Agam, as the function of each attri¬ 
bute IS to mark off its possessor from those not ownmg it, the three 
•Discsonos (qualifications) mentioned must point to three different ob¬ 
jects. Hence the three words of the text cannot be taken to attribute 
qualities to a single object. A possible objection is that if these words 
did not refer to visesanas buyonly pomted to an identical object, they 
would be idle repetitions y^ut this objection is pointless, smce the 
words in question x^er to different aspects of Brahman, viz, asad-vya- 
vrtti (bemg opposed to unreahty), and ajnana-vyavrtti (being opposed 
to Ignorance) 
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“ It may be objected that this amounts to admitting that Brahman 
is saii^iesa But this as not an insuperable objection, for asad-vydvrtti, 
aj^norvydvrtti and so forth are not the quahties of Brahman, but Brah¬ 
man itself There is nothing strange m identifying Brahman with 
vyavrtti, because such a procedure is adopted in the case of g^iTia 
(quality), gdti (generic feature) and knyd (action) Whiteness, for 
example, is distinct ^rom its substrate and from other colours The 
character of bemg distinct from others (svetaravydvrth) is whiteness 
itself, and not a quahty of whiteness, for the sunple reason that 
a quality is not supposed to possess a quality Hence it may be con¬ 
cluded, Brahman is mrvtsesa " 

Refutation of the Advaitzc View that Brahman is Ntrvtsesa 

N^ayanarya says that the formula “satyam jjBanam anantam” 
asserts that Brahman is a unitary prmciple endowed with visesanas 
Each word therein refers to a vi^ta-vastu (an object possessing qualifi¬ 
cations), and from the co-ordination of all the words it is learnt that 
the entities referred to by the words are identical The opponent 
asked • Should there not be as many objects (uisesya) as there are 
viiesanas (qualifications) m the text Th^ reply is that so long as the 

different visesanas are not contraictory and may well co-exist in a 
single entity they wiUgiot point to a plurality of bases 3eing broken¬ 
horned,’ ‘ long-homed ’ and ‘ hornless ’ are obviously contradictory fea¬ 
tures and, therefore, cannot be attributed to one and the same cow 
But bigness, blueness and fragrance are not contradictory qualities m 
the same flower and may well co-exist Even so, satyam, ^ndnam and 
anantam may well characterise the same reality, Brahman 

On the analogy of guna^ jdt« and fcnya, the Advaitm maintamed that 
aj^na^vydvTtti and the like are not the attributes of Brahman, but 
Brahman itself, and that Brahman is nirvisesa But his argument is 
unsound For in the case of giinCj jatz and knyd, vyavrtti is treated 
as the very essence of guna, gdtz or krtyd, since a quality can have no 
quality ' <6ut the case of dravya (substance) is different ^ Bemg dis¬ 
tinct from a doth (pafa-rydi?rtti) ’ is not the svarupa of the jar, but 
its quahty ^ Fven so, asad-vyavrtti and the like are the quahties of 
Brahman Thus it is clear that Brahman is aavisesa 

Pratydksa Yields Knowledge of Manifoldness 

j 

',' Since pratyafcsa (perception) acquaints us with a world of distinc¬ 
tions, it IS unreasonable on the part of the Advaitm to mamtam that 
Brahman is oduttiyo, m the sense of bemg devoid of vijattyw-hhedci, 
(distmction from dissimilar objects) 
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The Advaittc View that Pratyaksa Cannot Apprehend Difference. 

The Advaitm replies that perception can never apprehend differ¬ 
ence (hheda) For whether bheda signifies anyonydbhdva (mutual 
negation) or something else, m any case knowledge of difference pre¬ 
supposes knowledge of asraya (substrate) and pratiyogin (the object 
from which it differs) Being momentary (fcsamfcoj, perception cannot 
apprehend both the substrate and the object from which it differs If 
bheda denotes anyonyabhava, the perceptual judgment “ This is not a 
cloth ” points either to the ‘this’ or to “ not a doth ” If the former, it 
cannot pomt to anything else, and if it points to ‘not a cloth ’ it must 
presuppose the antecedent affirmation “ This is a cloth ” But it cannot 
pomt to both, as perception 15 momentary If hheda denotes something 
different from anyonyahkaxia, even then anyonyabhava must first 
have been grasped Take for example the judgment “This is a jar” 
It implies distinction from cloth and other objects Thus, even here 
anonyabhava is presupposed Thus all the difficulties of the first alter¬ 
native confront this also Hence, pratyaksa cannot generate hheda- 
jndna 

'The Advaitm adds perception apprehends mere emstence (sanind- 
trtt), not lumted hy space and tun^ In cognitions such as “The jar 
exists," and “ The cloth exists,” the invariable element (anuvar- 
tamana), viz, sat (existence), like the subject m the erroneous 
perception “ This is silver,” is rooted m perception, while the variable 
elements (vyavartamana), viz, jar and cloth, like the predicative ele¬ 
ment ‘silver’ in the illusion “ This is silver,” are bom of illusion 
(bbrctitt-mulc) 

Anticipatmg the objection that when our normal perceptions, 
unhke the objects of illusory cognition, are not later contra¬ 
dicted, they cannot be condemned as illusory, the Advaitm 
replies that even m true cogmtions there is hadha (contradiction, sub- 
lation), m so far as there is vyavrtti, the fruit of bddfca When a jar, for 
example, is perceived, its distmction from cloth (pata-vyavrtti) is im- 
phed The cogmtion “ This is cloth ” likewise implies distinction from 
the jar ighata^vyavrtti) 

Refutation of the Advaittc View 

Subjecting the Advaitic view to a searching analysis, the author 
shows that none of the arguments of the opponent A tenable and con¬ 
cludes ihat hheda is vouched for hy pratyaksa i^The Advaitm urged 
that since hheda-jMm presupposes knowledge of dharmm (substrate) 
and of the praiiyogin, (that from which it differs), if cannot be furmsh- 
ed by perception, which is a momentary process VBut the fact is bheda 
is nothing more than jSti, (generic property) It does not signify either 
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anyori/ydhhdiva or something ehe It is the prakdra (mode) of objects, 
and IS always apprehended along with the pralcdnn At no time is the 
praJcdnn perceived in insolation from the prakdm It is impossible to 
perceive a cow, for instance, without noticing its colour, size, shape 
and other features To recognise that a given object is distinct from 
another, there need be no memory of the pratiyogin^^ It is because at 
the very outset an object is recognised as being distmct from others, the 
person who desires to secure that object acts in an appropriate manner 
even m the absence of a knowledge of the pratiyogm 

The Advaitin may contend that since bheda-jfidTia, talong the form 
“This IS distmct from that^^ clearly presupposes a knowledge of the 
dh^rmin and of the praUyogin, it is impossible to perceive an object, at 
the very outset as being distmct from another The reply is that the 
apprehension of difference (hheda-grahana), like the cognition of non- 
difference (ahheda-grahima), is of two kinds Of two objects which 
are similar to each other in colour, size, shape and so forth, it may be 
said, “ This is not non-different from that ” A second variety of ahheda- 
grahana takes the form, “This is the pen which I used yesterday.” 
Similarly, the two varieties of hheda-grahi^a are (i) “The motor car 
is different from a steam engme ”, and (u) “ This is a tree ” For the 
first type, knowledge of the p^atiyogtn (that from which it differs) is 
needed Knowledge o^the steam engine is essential, before a person 
can distinguish the motor car from the locomotive engme But for 
apprehending the second variety of difference pratiyogi-o^'na (the 
knowledge of what it differs from) is not necessary 

When the Advaitm argues that sat alone is grasped m perception, as 
sat is the only persistent element therem, he is contradicting his theory 
that sat IS not an object of perception It is admitted on all hands that 
the eye has the capacity to cognise not bare existence, but the colour, 
the object possessing that colour and also the other quabties inherent 
in that object* 

There is no value in the suggestion made by the Advaitm that the 
variable elements m our perceptions are to be condemned as fictitious, 
even as the predicate element in the illusory cognition, “ This is silver,” 
is rejected as false For "silver’ is rejected as wholly imaginary 
(fofilpantJca), not because it is a variable factor, but because it is later 
contradicted (bddhita) 

Vydvritt is not the result of hadha^ as the Advaitm imagines 
Badha (contradiction) consists m denying that the given object exists at 

22 Vide Note 104 on p 69 of Stddhttra^/o (Annamalai Uiuveraity Philosophi¬ 
cal Senes)* 
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the time, and place and in the context specified Vyavrtti, on the 
other hand> signifies the distinction of one entity from another 

The AdvaiUc Conception of Ajndna t$ Indefensible 

According to the Advaitin, unitary Brahman, becoming clouded by 
ajndnaj, imagines a world of multiplicity What is the precise signi¬ 
ficance he attaches to the term ajnana ^ 

Statement of the Advaittc Theory 

Agndna, says the Advaitin, is not the negation of knowledge 
(j^ndbhdva ), for, in that case, li cannot cloud Brahman Nor can it 
account for adhydsa (illusion) For an identical reason, ajnana is not 
an7/athd**:}ndna (wrong knowledge) It is a positive entity (bhdva- 
rupa), which is distinct from ^mna^pdgabkdva (antecedent non-exis^ 
ence of 3 nana) It is termed Maya or Tamas, and cannot be described 
as either sat or asat and it is dispelled by true knowledge of reality 

Its existence is established by snetz (scriptural testimony), irut- 
yarthapatti, (presumption), anuTndna (inference) and pratyakea (per¬ 
ception) 

—A Taittvnya text coirtmencing with the words, “ Then 
it was neither Being nor non-Being ^ proclaims Tamas alone existed; 
and all things were clouded by Tamas ” A Svetasvatara text makes it 
clear that ajnana is referred to as Maya or Prakrti “ What is called 
Maya is to be understood as prakrti ^ 

^rutyarthdpatti—The famous ChdTidogya text, ^^Tat tvam asi”^^ 
identifies the jiva with Brahman But as the two have sharply con¬ 
trasted features, they cannot be identical To reconcile this contradic¬ 
tion, it has to be assumed that one of the two things equated must be 
unreal And the unreal entity must be the handiwork of ajnana 

Anumdna —That ajnana is a positive entity (bhava-rupa) may be 
proved by inference also Take the argument —Knowledge arising from 
one or the other of the pramanas presupposes something else, which is 
different from the anterior non-existence of that knowledge This 
something else clouds the object of that knowledge, and is terminated 
by the knowledge resultmg from the pramanas It also dwells in the 
same place as that knowledge, because Imowledge illumines an object 
not hitherto illumined, just as the first flash of light proceeding from 

the lamp presupposes a darkness which is a positive entity and which 

/ 

23 Tatt Up, U, vui 9 

24 Up,, TV 10 
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the light 15 now able to dispel and which clouded the ob 3 ect now 
illmnmed- 

Pratyaksa — ^Perception also establishes the existence of 
Direct cognitions, such as '*1 am ignorant” and “I do not know myself, 
nor others besides myself”, show that perception reveals the existence 
of a^a&na The ignorance referred to here is not the negation of know¬ 
ledge (the antecedent non-existence of knowledge), for, if so, this nega¬ 
tion of knowledge would have to be revealed by nort-apprehension 
(aTiupalahdhi) But, as a matter of fact, it is apprehended directly, and 
IS, thus, akin to the perception of pleasure expressed m the judgment 
“ I am expenencmg pleasure ” Even granting that the negation of know¬ 
ledge can be the object of perception, the cognition m question does not 
denote the bare absence of knowledge i^^nibhdva) For at the very 
moment of this cognition there must be the knowledge of (i) the * I \ 
the substrate (dsraya) of this ahhdva, (u) of the jndndhhajoor itself 
(vi^aya) and (m) knowledge (the pratiyogm or counter-correlahve) 
Therefore, this cognition has for its object something positive, and not 
the negation of knowledge The advantage m makmg ajmw a positive 
something is that it can be perceived without a knowledge of the prati¬ 
yogm, even as darkness is directly .perceived without the mediation of 
any other knowledge 

It may be asked How can Sdks^caitanya (witness, the seer within 
the jiva), whose nature is to dlumme the true nature of things, co-exist 
with bhavanipa ajndnc which veils reality But the reply is the 
Saksi<attanya does not illumine the true nature of the real, since reality 
is self-lummous On the other hand, Sdksi-eaitanya is a percipient of 
ajfiana The Sdkstn and a/^ndna may well co-exist. There is no danger 
of the Sdksi-caitanya terminating ajnduct When we make the per¬ 
ception,“ This IS silver ”, silver does not cease to exist When the seer 
perceives the ajfiana, ajnana does not cease to exist Thus, ihdva^ 
rupa-ajncTia is not without valid proof* 

Refiitation of the AdvaiUc Notion of Ajnana. 

Scripture Does Not Establish A'jndna 

Against this contentton, Narayan^ya pomts out that m the scrip¬ 
tural text cited by the Advaitm the term Tamas refers to darkness, or to 
prakrtt where tamoguna is preponderant It does not refer to a^ndna 
Prahrti iB referred to as tamas, because it clouds Brahman, even as 
darkness veils objects. jSvetdsvatara upamsad mentions maya as an 
alternative name to prakirti, because it creates wonderful objects. The 
term mdyd denotes that which works wonders, Maya is two-fold: 
(i) mdyd that creates bhrdnti^^ndna and (n) mdyd that creates wonders. 
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Since p>'akrti creates wonderful thmgs, such as mahat (intellect) and 
ahumkara (egoity), it is called mdya 

Ariha/patti Does Not Teach Ajnana. 

It was suggested that unless the existence of ajwna is assumed, no 
intelligible meaning can be assigned to the text “tat tvam asi”, which 
equates the finite self with the Infinite Surely, if is possible to justify 
the text without postulating a^ndna The text in question teaches that 
Brahman which is the cause of the world and Brahman which has the 
jiva for His prakdra are identical, and not that the jlva is Brahman itself 

Anumdna Does Not Establish A^vdna 

The argument advanced by the Advaitm only establishes that all 
knowledge arising from pramanas has hhdvariipa-ajndna for its ante¬ 
cedent This knowledge itself, resting as it does upon anumana pramana, 
must presuppose a hhavarupa^'a^ndna —and that knowledge, another 
ajnana and so on od infimtum It, m order to obviate this infinite re¬ 
gress, it is suggested that this knowledge furnished by anumana does 
not presuppose an ajndrUL, then, the argument is liable to be charged 
mth anekdnta, dosa For there is at least one mstance where the hetu 
(reason) is present, while the sddTfya is absent There is at least 
one case where knowledge arising from pramanas is not preceded 
by ajnana Agam, the illustrative example of the flash of hght is defec¬ 
tive in not possessing the sddhana or hetu (sddhana^vikala) ^ For the 
hght of the lamp does not Jlumme objects hitherto unknown The jUu- 
mming power belongs to consciousness only There may be hght, but 
if there is no consciousness, there wil be no hating up of object The 
senses are the causes of the origination of knowledge. The h^t merely 
discharges an auxzhary function by dispelhng the darkness which pre¬ 
vented the organs from givmg vise to knowledge 

Pratyaksa Does Not Prove Aydmn, 

The claim that njndna as a positive entity is the object of perception 
is not justified For the perceptive judgment “ I am ignorant ”, (mean¬ 
ing “ That I am ignorant is realised by me”), yields knowledge of (i) 
the ‘‘I” or the Ego which owns the ignorance (the dsraya), (ii) the 
Ignorance itself (visaya) and (iii) knowledge (the praUyogva, the 
counter correlative) When the cognition conveys knowledge of the 
dhaya, the visaya and the pratr^ogm, il is wrong to assert that it makes 
us aware of ignorance. 

Again, in accordance with the Advaitic principle that knowledge of 
the self terminates a^i^na^ the knowledge of the E^o furnished by this 
perception must dissipate, and not cognise, a^ndna. To say that it is 
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only dear and distinct knowledge that could remove ajMna^ and that 
the vague knowledge of tihe Ego furnished by this perception can co-exist 
with ajndna is as self-contradictory as the assertion that jndTia and the 
negation of yiiaTia can exist side by side 

Further, there is no forge in the contention that, like darkness, 
bhdvarupa-aj^na js apprehended directly, without the thou^t of any¬ 
thing else For, unlike ajhana, darkness is regarded as a substance. 
That IS why when darkness zs seen its correlate (light) need not be 
thought of. When, however, darkness is conceived as the opposite of 
light, the thought of the praUyogzn (hght) is required But ajwnUy 
whether understood as the negation of knowledge (jndjidbhava) or 
wrong knowledge (anyathd-jndna) or the opposite of knowledge, neces¬ 
sarily presupposes the thought of its prattyogzn (jndna) Thus, none 
of the prarndfuts mentioned by the Advaitin can really prove the exist¬ 
ence of aj^na 

Ajndna Which is said to Cloud Brahman Can Have No Ah^aya (basis) 

Since the jiva is himself the product of ajndna, he cannot be its 
basis Nor can Brahman be its basis, for, on the Advaitic view, it is 
not the basis o£ knowledge, but knowledge itself, and what is not the 
basis of jndna cannot he the basis of wjndna That is why the ^ar, which 
IS not the basis of ondnaj is never spoken of as the seat of aTodna 

Ajndna Cannot Cloud Brahman^ 

To cloud an object is to prevent a knowledge of that entity from 
arising But as Brahman is not admitted by the Advaitms to be an ob¬ 
ject of knowledge, it cannot be clouded Again, as Brahman is con¬ 
sciousness itself (^akdsasvarupa) ^ its clouding would amount to its 
own destruction {svarupa-ndsa) 

Is this a^^ndna known either before or after it has veiled Brahman ^ 
Either alternative would lead to an unwelcome result If Brahman 
Witnesses it before it has cast its spell, there would be no need to posit 
ajndna or ttrodh^ne (clouding) m order to account for the perception of 
difference (hheda) . For if Brahman could perceive a^hdna when it is 
not clouded, Brahman could as well perceive hheda which is the result 
of a^ndna Ji a'jndna clouds Brahman and is known subsequently, 
a^ndm obscures Brahman’s nature by its very existence (sat) If so, 
it would follow that it IS real; and cannot be dispelled by knowledge. 
And the world would be real, and not mithyd as the Advaitm thinks, 

AoMna cannot he dispelled 

The behef that ajnina is dispelled by knowledge of the true nature 
of Brahman is without a foundation For this knowledge must be either 
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Brahman itself which is of the essence of consciousness or a knowledge 
apprehending this supreme consciousness On the former view, ajnana 
cannot be said to dwell m Brahman, for, when knowledge of reahty 
which IS Brahman itself exists, aynana stands dispelled, and when 
aynana prevails. Brahman cannot exist The latter view is equally un¬ 
acceptable, because Brahman js not, on the Advaitic view, the object 
(uisaya) of knowledge. 

The Advaitm may contend that what dispels ayniTia is the know¬ 
ledge that Brahman is without a second (advtilya) But this contention 
is futile, for this knowledge must be either the very essence (svarupa) 
of Brahman or a quahty of Brahman It cannot be the first, since it 
would imply that, before that knowledge arose, Biahman must be deem¬ 
ed to have been non-existent Nor can it be the second, for it would 
amount to abandonmg absolute monism and admitting that Brahman is 
endowed with distmctions 

Slightly modifying his position the Advaitm may urge that the 
knowledge which dispels ignorance concemmg Brahman is the know¬ 
ledge that the world is mttkya (phenomenal) But this reasoning 
would fare no better, because such a knowledge may drive out the 
antithetical thought that the world ip real, but it would be powerless to 
dispel Ignorance of Brahman For this ignorance is not opposed to the 
thought of the unreality of the cosmos It is futile to argue that the 
lUusormess of the world is true knowledge of Brahman, since prapamco- 
rmthydtva (the lUusormess of the world) and Brahma^svarupa (the 
essence of Brahman) are not identical Thus it is abundantly clear that 
the Advaitic doctrine of an avtdyd, which is positive m form (bhdva- 
rupa), which veils Biahman and dwells therem, and whidi is termi¬ 
nated by knowledge of Brahman, is illogical 

Brahman Under the Infitience of Auidpd is Not the Moteml Cause. 

To the question whether it is Brahman or avidya or both that act 
as the material cause of the world, the Advaitm is unable to fa misb a 
satisfactory answer Brahman cannot be the material cause, for, if so, 
on the well accepted principle that the cause and the effect 
should share the same features, the world would have to be considered 
real (sot) . At>«iya cannot he the upadana-harana, smee the scriptures 
speak of Brahman as the material cause Nor can Brahman and axndyd 
conjomt^i^ act as the material cause of the world, for, m that event, 
the world should exhibit the contradictory features of sentience and 
non-sentience {yadatva and ajadatva), and of reahty and unreality. 

The Advaitm may state that Brahman is the upfidana-Jccrana 
only in the sense that it is the basis of the illusory presentation of the 
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world, even as shell is the basis of the erroneous perception of silver 
To clarify his position, he may elaborate the analogy and say that the 
erroneous perception, ^‘This as silver/’ does not have real silver as its 
object ('i>i 3 aya)j since silver is not present nearabout It cannot be 
maintained that this cognition does not point to an object at all, since 
an objectless cognition is an impossibility Nor can the cognition refer 
to itself, for the juHgment always treats of an object outside It does 
not point to a negative fact (asat) , for it takes the positive form This 
is sdver ” Nor is it representative cognition (smrti) , for it is presenta- 
tive cognition {amthhava) As the cognition takes the form This is 
silver,” and not " This is a shell,” it cannot be said to point to the shell 
The only way out of this impasse is to suppose, says the Advaitin, that, 
on account of certain defects (dosa), a mysterious silver anses for the 
time being m the shell and explains the cognition of silver This 
mysterious silver is not asat, because it is perceived, nor is it sat, 
because it is later falsified Therefore, it is sadasctdvtlaksana (distinct 
from reality and unreahty) In a like manner, on account of avtdyd 
this world which is sadr^sad-antrvacamya (incapable of being described 
either as sat or asat) arises and accounts for the perception of the mani¬ 
fold world Since even an illusion must have a basis (adhisthdna), 
this illusion of the world must have Brahman for its basis It is 
only in so far as Brahman is the basis of the appearance of the world, 
that Brahman is described as the material cause (upaddna^kdraria) of 
the world 

In reply to this, Narayanarya points out that the analogy is un¬ 
helpful, because the perception of silver is due to the fact that the 
brightness-aspect of the shell is noticed, while the j^iell-aspect present 
therein is overlooked But a sumlar explanation does not apply to the 
perception of the world of multiplicity, for, consistently with 
the Advaitic conception of Brahman as nirvisesa and nirakara, it is 
impossible to maintain that certain aspects of Brahman are known, 
while others are not Hence it is unreasonable to assert that the 
world of plurality is illegitimately superposed on unitary Brahman 

The Advaitic doctrine that silver of an inexpLcable kind (amr- 
vacan^a rajata) arises in the shell at the time of Ihe illusion is uncon- 
vmcmg, for the selfsame object cannot possess the contradictory 
features of being at once distmct from sat and of being distmct from 
asat 

To account for the perception of silver (khydU) and its later sub- 
lation (badha), it is unnecessary to posit a mysterious silver which is 
at once distmct from sat and asat A simpler hypothesis would be to 
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treat the erroiLeous cognition as a case of mistaking one thing for an¬ 
other {anyasya anyathdhhdvana) 

If an indescribable silver does not arise, and if error consists in 
mistaking one thing for another, what, the Advaitm might ask, is the 
object referred to in the illusory cognition This is silver It must 
he replied, he contmues, that it is the diell But how can, he might 
again ask, the shell be the object when silver is apprehended 

The author meets this cilery by saying that what appears need 
not be the object In fact, that object is to be considered the vtsaya 
which is marked off from others by the knowledge arising from the 
sense organ which is in contact with that particular object 

Perhaps the Advaitin may ask • How can silver be cognised, when 
it IS not m contact with the senses ’ The author replies that the same 
difficulty confronts the opponent also He must explain how the m- 
descnbahle silver is cognised, when it is not m contact with the senses 
If he tries to meet it by saying that even in the absence of sensory con¬ 
tact, the indescribable silver may be presented on account of defects 
(dosa), it IS open to the author to furnish a similar explanation that the 
silver IS apprehended when only the shell is in contact with the senses 
owing to a sensory defect 

Naiayanarya further pomts out that the Advaitm too accepts 
anyaihd-khydti without being aware of it It is because the perceiver 
mistakes the mdescnhable silver for real silver that he proceeds to pick 
it. If, however, he recognises it as indescribable, such an activity 
would scarcely follow 

Moreover, the Advaitm must explain how amroacmlya silver is 
cognised and spoken of as silver If he says that it is due to the gene¬ 
ric feature (jott) of silver-ness (rajatatva) present therem, it may be 
asked whether this joft is describahle or mdescnhable On the 
former alternative, it cannot any longer be referred to as anvrvacamya 
silver. On the latter alternative, real silver cannot be perceived, or 
referred to, as silver Therefore, an mdescnhable something cannot 
be spoken of, or recognised, as silver. The upshot of the whole dis¬ 
cussion IS that since a distmctionless (mrvidesa) Brahman cannot be 
the basis of the lUusory presentation of the world of plurality, the 
view that Brahman appears as the world and is the material 
cause thereof is untenable. 
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4 REFUTATION OF BRAHBIA^PABINAMA-VADA. 

{Parinama-^ratili^epddhihaTa) 

The Teaching of Bhdskara 

Lest -the parinama-vada established in the preceding chapter shoiild 
be confounded with* the Brahma-parin^a-vada of the Bhedabheda- 
vadins, the author gives m this and the succeeding chapter a critical 
exposition of two of the leading schools of Bhedabheda philosophy and 
shows that they are far removed from his own doctrme The view 
that IS first taken up for examination may be identified as that expound¬ 
ed by Bhaslcara Expressed m bare outlines his teachings are 
as follows At the time of pralaya (cosmic rest) Brahman was a 
unitary realitj^ devoid of differences, but possessed of omnipotence 
(sarva-iakti) , and at srgtt (creation) it transformed itself into finite 
souls (hhoktd, literally * enjoyer ’) and non-sentient objects (hhogya^ 
literally ^objects of enjojnnent’) The objects of the world are, thus, 
constituted of Brahman (Brahma^maya) , mere modifications of 
Brahman^ even -as jars, cups and so forth are the transformations of clay 
This view, it IS claimed, is the logical outcome of scriptural teachings, 
such as “Brahman is the materj^al cause {updddna-kdrana) of the 
world” and “All objects of the world are, m reality, Brahman” 
Taken in the li^t of® these assertions the upanisadic description of 
Brahman as being unchanging (ctpanwamz) must be considered to teach 
that thou^ Brahman is, m its essential nature, changeless, it under¬ 
goes modification when it is in association with upadht-^akU This 
theory alone, it is further claimed by Bhaskara, renders possible a 
harmonious s 5 nithesis of the conflicting upanisadic texts—^the hheda- 
srutis, the ahheda-srutis and those speaking of an origin (utpatti) and 
dissolution (pralaya} for man (pumsa) and matter (vrakrti) 

The Naiyayika objects to this theory on the ground that it only 
proves that Brahman and the world are wholly disparate; for the 
cause and the effect are everywhere known to be different, 
in as much as they serve different purposes (vyavahdra)y have 
different forms (fiJcdm) and are denoted by different names 
(nama) If, however, they are said to be identical there would be 
no need to posit several factors conducive to the production of the 
effect The Bhedabheda-vadm easily meets this objection by pointing 
out that just as the jar is recognised to be no other than clay 
m a different shape, the world is Brahman in a new shape Thou^ the 
two are non-different (ananya), causal factors would still be required 
to account for the different structures (samsthdna) that the 
cause assumes in becoming the effect Differences in state could easily 
account for differences m respect of name, form and purpose* 
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Refutattcm oj Bhaskara^s Teachvhg 

Agamst the teachings of Bhaskara, Narayanarya has plenty of 
shots m his locker (1) He points out that what transforms itself into 
the world cannot be Brahman, nor can it be an Kvara distmct from 
Brahman For the scriptures assert unequivocally that Brahman is 
changeless (apannami) , and there is little y^arrant for postmg 
a God different from the Absolute (2) Next he shows that it is quite 
possible to admit that Brahman is the material cause of the world and 
that all objects of the world are indeed Brahman without being forced 
to subscribe to Brahma-parmama^vada (Vide Brahma-svarupadhikara 
for a detailed consideration of this point) (3) Then he draws attention to 
the manifest contradiction involved in asserting that matter (acii) is 
the modification of Brahman which is essentially consciousness (cid- 
rupa) It IS no escape to suggest that all objects really possess catianya- 
sakti, but that, m the so-called material objects, consciousness 
(catfanya) has been obscured, for when caitanya is never met with m 
matter, it must reasonably be said to be bereft of conscious power 

(4) Against the allegation made by the Bhedabhedavadm that 
§Tuh and smrti texts speak^of men and material things as being subject 
to origination and destruction, Na3?ayaiilQya replies that the scriptures 
really describe prakrti as a 3 a and characterise the purusa or atman as 
aja, as having no destruction {avinaii) and as being eternal (nitya) 

He goes on to state that in the li^t of these texts, those referring to 
the destruction of men and things must reasonably be supposed to refer, 
not to their annihilation, but to tbeir attaining oneness (elahhcLva) 
with Brahman at pralaya, that is, becoming inseparable from Brahman, 
and, therefore, mcapable of being treated as different from Him 

He also mentions some of the mam difficulties m the way of accepting 
the view that souls are non-etemal For one thing, on this view> deeds ^ 
performed already would have to go without fruition (krtaTidsa) , and 
the jiva would have to experience the fruits of actions not performed by 
himself {akrtdhhyagama) Besides, if at pralaya the souls are des¬ 
troyed they would have to be freshly created at srsfi and endowed with 
an equipment of body, senses and so forth, even though they have per-' 
formed no kanna 

Again the upasanas prescribed for the attainment of moksa would -- 
become pointless, for the jiva bemg non-etemal would not continue to 
exist to experience the blessed state 

Should It be said that moksa signifies the destruction of the soul 
(atmcmia), and that the upasanas are needed for bunging 
this about, it may be replied that they are quite unnecessary, , 
Since at pralaya the souls are sure to be destroyed. It may 
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be suggested that the updsanos are intended for those who are 
impatient and do not wi^ to wait till pralaya But it is least likely 
that men will ever be m a hurry to secure this state In. fact, if moksa 
meant atmaiiasa, men would run away at the very mention of it It is 
open to the objector to say that men will long for atmanasa, since it 
leads to the termination of miseries (dnMcha-mvrtti) True, people 
long for dttWcho-mu/tfi, but not at the cost of their very existence 

Further, while all people strive for pleasure, only those who are at 
present expenencmg sorrows will yearn for escape therefrom There¬ 
fore, moksa m the sense of duhkha-mvrtti cannot be treated as a puru- 
sartha (object of human aspiration) Besides, there is no warrant for 
interpreting moksa to be a negative state of painlessness The 
scriptures describe it in positive terms, as denoting experience of bhss 
{cnavda) 

(5) N^ayanarya then urges that the positing of an upadht whefiier 
in the shape of a substance or m the shape of a quahty (sdTnartkya) 
militates against behef m a unitary reality It is irrational to seek to 
get over the dif&culty by suggesting that it is at once different and non- 
different from Brahman, for contradictory ^uahties cannot be ascribed 
to the self-same entity < 

At this stage, the discussion naturally turns on the question: Are 
liheda and ahkeda contradictory features, such as could not co-exist 
m an identical object Mention may now be made of some of the 
more important among the arguments advanced by the Bhedabheda- 
vadm in defence of his mam thesis, viz, that bkeda and abheda are not 
contradictory features, and could well co-exist m the self-same reality 

The first argument is an appeal to everyday cognition We are consci¬ 
ous, it is alleged, of objects as being at once different and non-diiferent 
They are non-different m their causal (karam) and umversal (jSti) 
aspects, and different when viewed as effects (kdrya) as as particulars 
(vyaktt) B g in respect of the causal substances, jars, plates and so forth 
are non-different, but they are different when they are considered as 
effects Again, from the point of view of the umversal (jati), namely, 
cow-ness (gotva) all cows, whether they have long horns or short ones, 
broken horns or no horns at aU, are non-different; but they are different 
the moment the particulars are taken into account 

The second argument seeks to justify the co-existence of hbeda and 
abheda on the analogy of the presence of the two aspects of umversal 
(jatt) and particular {vyakti) iix the self-same entity. 

The third argument identifies hheda and abheda respectively with 
discontinuity {vy&vrtti) and continuity {amvrtti), and shows that they 
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may well co-exist in the cow with broken horns, where cow-ness (gotva) 
represents anuvrtti, and * being broken-homed' (khandatva) represents 
vyavrttz (distinction from cows of other description) 

The last argument envisages the possibility of the co-existence of 
bheda and abheda by equating them respectively with the narrower 
universal (apara-^samanya) and the wider universal (para-sdTndnya) j 
and showing that, m the cow with broken horns, there exists Idiandatva^ 
the narrower universal which is found only m cows with broken homs, 
as also gotva^ the wider universal which exists m all cows 

None of these considerations, however, finds favour with Nara- 
yanarya He dismisses the first of these as betiaymg superficial ana¬ 
lysis , because from a given point of view (e g that of cause and umver- 
sal or that of effect and parUcLilai) there can be only difference or non- 
difference, but not both 

It may be said that after all and vyakU^ or cause and 
effect are identical and that, therefore, both difference and 
non-differeiice may dwell together Against this it is pomted out that 
if the identity of jdti and vyakti were a fact, there would no longer be 
two aspects to justify the simultaneous presence of difference and non- 
difference But, as a matter of fact, between the universal (]dh) , which 
persists m all the particulars (anuvaTtamdna) y and the particular 
{vyakti)y which is discontinuous (vyavartarndna), there can he no 
identity 

The opponent may, however, urge that the identity of umversal 
and particular has to be inferred from the apprehension of identity 
{tdddtmya) expressed m judgments hke ‘ This is a cow ^ where ‘ this ’ 
and ‘ cow * stand respectively for vyakti (particular) and jdti (univer¬ 
sal). But there is little force m this contention, for, if the relation 
between ‘ this' and ‘ cow * were one of hare identity, the two words 
would convey the same meaning and the judgment would be guilty of 
repeating the same idea twice over In reality, the two parts of the 
judgment refer respectively to the visesya (the thing qualified) and 
the vi&eswna (the qualification) Cowness is present m the object 
pointed to 

The second argument is shown to be valueless, smee it makes 
the gratuitous assumption that there is an entity distmct from, 
and serving as the basis of, 3 dti and vyakti , for, as a matter of fact, jati 
is present m vyakti 

The main defect of the next argument is that it treats jdti as though 
it were anuvrtti (persistence), while it is really anuvartamdna (what 
persists in the several particulars). If, as the Bhedabhedavadin says, 
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jdtt were persistence and not wliat persists, since the jatt (cowness) 

IS present alike m the homed, the broken-horned and the hornless cows, 
these particulars would be aniivartaiTiana (what possess aimvrtti, 
namely ‘ cowness ’) And he would be contradicting his own statement 
that it IS vyavartamana 

In refutation of the last point Narayanarya states that there is little 
warrant for identifyilig bheda with apara-somdnj/tt (narrower generality) 
and abkeda with para-saimnya (higher generality) To use terms m 
this sense is to take liberties with language 

5 REFUTATION OF THE DOCTRINE OF SAKTI-VIK^EPA 

(Sakft-wksepa-prafikscpadhiJcdro) 

The Teaching of Yadava 

The philosophical theory which comes m for criticism m this chap¬ 
ter IS the teaching of YadavaprakaM According to Yadava, sot, or the 
Absolute IS a self-luminous (svaprakasa) substance (draui/a) possess- 
mg maiufold powers or potencies (sokti) Just as clay undergoes modi¬ 
fication and exists in the form of pots, cups and so forth, this unitary 
reality modifies itself and exists m.the shape of souls (bhokta), matter 
(hhogya) and God (myaTttd) The scriptures say 'tnvidham Brahma 
etat’ (Brahman is threefold) Souls, matter and God are thus parts 
(amsa) of sat and therefore, eternal 

The entirety of the souls (hhokta) or all the souls taken together 
constitute a smgle self possessing the capacity for enjoyment 
which is termed Bhoktr-samastt-purusa (the soul which is of 
the nature of a collective personahty) The souls associated 
with the respective bodies are its manifestations They are 
infinite m number and subtle (a«tt) Some of the qualities of Brahman 
are distmctly found in them while others are not open to view These 
souls can be classified under three heads—the souls in bondage (baddha). 
the liberated souls (siddha) and the ever-free (nitga) The bound 
souls are of three kinds—prakrtika, vaiikanka and d&ksimtmdka. 
Liberated souls are those persons who Ihave ohtamed release Ifrom 
bondage to samsara They possess qualities, such as freedom from evil 
(apahatapdpma) The ever-free are the eternal associates of Brahman 

Objects of enjoyment are no other than the ceaselessly changing 
pralcrtt If they are usually described as octf, it is because m them 
most of the qualities of Brahman remain obscured Prakrti is of three 
kmds—time (fefilo), parorndfeS^a and avyakta. Of these, the first is res¬ 
ponsible for change in other objects and is infimte Shorter durations, 
such as moment (ksam), month and year are the modifications of tune. 
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Param&kasa is the name grven to Prakrit m its initial stage At 
^ralaya, profcrtt is known as tamos and is said to become one {eklhhavtiti) 
with sot, as it is then scarcely distinguishable from sot Such a state is 
described as Saktyavasihd At the tune of dissolution, finite souls also are 
in a state of indistingmshability It is this fact of souls and matter re¬ 
maining, before creation, m a state of indislmguishabihty that is taught 
in the upanisadic text ‘ sadeva idam agra Ssit, ekam eva’dvitiyam ’ Ihe 
process whereby, at creation, matter os separated out from Brahman and 
rendered fit for separate treatment is known as saktt-viksepa 

Poromofeoso or aksara, which is the first to separate from sot, is the 
abode of liuoro and the liberated souls Since sahda is considered to be 
its modification, it is also called vdk Saitva, rajas and tamos in their 
collectivity go by the name avyakta At srsti, prakrti is transformed 
into mahat (intellect) and other elements 

God {ntyantd, Uvara) possesses perfections, such as omniscience, 
infinite bliss, supreme lordship and infinite powers Along with libe¬ 
rated souls. He IS asleep at the tune of pralaya Gods, souls and matter 
are at once different and non-difterent from Brahman—non-dilferent in 
respect of substance, and different m respect of their divergent states 
(avastka) This furmshes, it is claimed by Yadava, a satisfactory basis 
for harmonising the hheda and the ahheda ^rutts. 

Refutaiion of Yadova’s Teacktng 

Against this school of Vedanta philosophy Narayanarya urges that 
sat is not a substance (dravya), but a quality belonging to objects, as 
is evident from the judgments such as “Ttie i)ot exists”, “The doth 
exists ” The term sot is used m a variety of senses, sometimes it de¬ 
notes a wise man (pondito), and sometimes it refers to what is effective. 
But as applied to Brahman, it denotes unconditional existence (mra- 
padhikasaMa) The text, “In the beginning sat alone existed”, thus 
states that Brahman alone possesses imconditional existence, while 
everythmg else has only a dependent existence- 

Next he shows that the doctrine that material objects are 
parts of Brahman would prove either that Brahman is, 
them, non-intelligent (jodo) or that they share lie quality of 
being self-luimnous (svaprakdsa). Yadava thinks that the latter 
alternative is not inherently absurd and that the so-called mate¬ 
rial objects are really sentient entities, which, on account of 
certam impediments, do not show off their sentient nature. 
It demands too much credulity to suppose that a quality never found to 
exist in an object still belongs to it If this is possible, any quality may 
be attributed to any thing 
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Narayanarya proceeds to say tliat there is little warrant for making 
a distinction between the Absolute (Brahman) and God (myanta ). 
The scriptures are clear on this point Having described Brahman as 
the cause of the origin, sustenance and destruction of the universe they 
identify the universal cause with sat (Being) Lest sat should be con¬ 
ceived in materialistic terms, they take care to call it Atman, thereby 
revealing that it is Spirit rather than matter This would still leave 
one wondering whether this Atmau is any of the finite souls or the God 
of rehgion or the Absolute itself To allay all such doubts the 
hasten to call it Narayana and identify Hnn with Brahman That Nara- 
yana is referred to as Brahman, not in the restricted sense that He is a 
part (amsa) of Brahman; but that He is wholly and truly Brahman ig 
the unambiguous teaching of the Purusa-sukta (Hymn addressed to 
Purusa) 5 where Nara 3 ^ana is variously called Supreme Brahman, Atman, 
Supreme light (Paranjyoti) and Supreme Reality (Para-iattva) Com¬ 
ing to the smrtis, it is significant that m one place in the Visnu-PuraTia 
the statement that the world consisting of both the organic and the 
. inorganic beings proceeds from Visnu is promptly followed by the query 
“ How can the spotlessly pure and quahtyless Brahman be the agent in 
creation ’" Clearly, this question presupposes identity between 
Visnu and Brahman ’ 

He points out further that the upanisadic statement referring to 
Brahman becommg threefold far from suggesting that Brahman trans¬ 
forms HimseK into God, souls and matter, really states that whoever 
meditates on Brahman as endowed with the twofold vibutis— at and 
actf—attains to similarity with Brahman iBrahmo^sarndnakdra) 

The doctrme that souls (cit) and matter {actt) and God {myantd) 
are eternally the parts (amsa) of Brahman, that at pralaya prakrti is 
absorbed {ehihhavati) m Brahman, and that, at prakrh, it emerges 
therefrom even as lustre proceeds from a precious gem is next made the 
target of attack 

What exactly is meant, Narayanarya asks, by the statement 
that at pralaya prakrti remains inseparably bound up {avibhakta) 
with Brahman ^ The opponent must say that, at that stage, the two 
are either distinct (vitakswna) or non-distinct (auilolcaana) or both 
distinct and non-distinct But none of these alternatives could be logi¬ 
cally defended For if they are dishnct, there is no possibility of saying 
that they become one (eklhhavati) and inseparable (javzhUakta); if 
they are non-distinct, Brahman would come to be identified with non- 
mtelligent pralcrti and it would be infected by the defects of matter, 
and if Brahman and prakrti are said to be distinct and non-distmct, it 
would amount to attnbutmg to them contradictory features Further, 
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souls, matter and God can never be said to attain oneness, since they 
share the character of being ever distinct from one another 

Accepting the identity between Isvara and Brahman, the opponent 
may still urge that, at least, purusa and prakrti could be treated as the 
parts (amsa) of Brahman, and quote in his favour upanasadic texts such 
as “ All this IS, indeed, Brahman ” But Narayanarya replies that this 
would amount to the contradictory features of spirit and matter being 
attributed to Brahman In the next chapter he shows that the texts 
cited by the opponent hear an altogether different interpretation, and 
that, although prakrti and purusa are altogether different entities, they 
could still he equated with Brahman and could he treated as the amsa of 
Brahman 

In the face of the scriptural teaching that the abode of Isvara is a 
kind of immaterial (aprdkrta) and changeless {dparmdmi) entity, the 
opponent is not justified, says Narayanarya, in making Paramdkdsa the 
first evolute of prakrti and the dwelling place of Ifevava 

Nor is Yadava on firm ground when he says that Isvara and the 
liberated souls (mukta) are m a state of sleep at pralaya; since the 
liberated purusas are, accqrding to the scriptures, constantly visualising 
His essential nature and singing Hic praises Moreover, since God is sub¬ 
ject to karma, the only cause that could occasion sleep in Him does not 
exist Tune (fodic) cannot he held responsible for the sleep ; because it is 
under God’s control, and not God under its sway Consistently with 
His nature as a benevolent Person, it cannot be mamtained that it is 
His will that the muktas and He himself should be m a state of suspend¬ 
ed animation It is wholly unsatisfactory to suggest that the Lord 
sends the muktas to sleep, when it is conceded that they have realized 
God after having served a long probation on earth, and performed con¬ 
tinual meditation {upasana) , and when the Lord Himself is said to have 
been anxiously waiting for the homecoming of the jivas. 

6 THE NATURE OF BRAHMAN 

{Bmhrm-svarupa mrriayddhtkdTa.) 

According to the Visistadvaitm; Brahman, the ultimate reahty, 
IS the supreme object of enjoyment ; pe as not limited by space or time 
or objects He is free from all evils, and is self-luimnous conscious¬ 
ness or light He is endowed with innumerable qualities, such as 
knowledge power (iaictt), strength (bala) and sovereignly 

(a^svarya) All words denoting sentient and non-sentieint entities 
ultimately signify Bra hm a n , since He has them for His body and 
controls them from withm He is responsible for the creation, suste¬ 
nance and destruction of the world* 
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Brahman is the Supreme Object of En:}oyment and is Infinite 

This description of Brahman has the sanction of the scriptures 
Upanisadic texts, such as ^Raso vai sah,’ proclaim that Brahman is 
the supreme object of enjoyment (saruanuJcuIa) That Brahman xs not 
limited by space, time or objects (desa-k^a-vastu-panccheda-rahita) is 
evident from texts, such as “ He is eternal, infinite and all-pervasive, 
and extremely subtle”. That Brahman is possessed of infinite perfec¬ 
tions and IS not, therefore, limited by objects follows from passages like 
“ He from whom speech turned hack, along with mmd (TnaTios) with¬ 
out reachmg Hun” Visnu-pnrdna declares that the Lord's qualities 
cannot be described even though all the divinities may gather together 
and attempt for years on end to describe them. 

It may be contended that the description that Brahman is not limited 
by objects (vastu-panccheda-rahita) really denies the existence of other 
objects besides Brahman, for, if objects existed apart from Brahman, they 
would be referred to as “This is a jar,” “That is a cloth” and so forth, 
and Brahman would come to be marked off from these objects In other 
words, Brahman would be limited by them Further, as two or more 
objects cannot occupy the same space, Brahman cannot exist where other 
objects exist, and it would follow that BrahnJan is himted by space But 
N^ayanarya dismisses this contention as being unsustainable He points 
out that the mere presence of other objects does not necessarily mean that 
Brahman is marked off from them The presence of a balance or touch¬ 
stone, for example, does not necessardy mean that a given lump of gold 
must have been weighed or assessed There is little force m the argu¬ 
ment that jf objects existed apart from Brahman, He would be limited by 
space, for Brahman exists in ffiose objects and also in the space occupied 
by them Thus, the statement that Brahman is not limited by objects 
does not mean that He does not preclude the existence of other objects. 

Brahman ts Free from Eml 

Further, Brahman is free from all evils (mrmala ), for the scriptures 
prodaim, “He is the Inner Ruler of all beings, is devoid of all evils, and 
IS the one Supreme Deity, Narayana”, “He is greater than the great; no 
sorrows of any kind touch Him, who is the lord of all beings, hi^ and 
low ” Ntrmalatva (the character of being free from evil) signifies either 
that Brahman is pure m Himself or that He is not tamted even though He 
is m contact with imperfect objects Or it may mean that he is so holy 
that even the most impure punfy themselves by listenmg to discourses on 
Him, by reflecting on His nature and smgmg Hxs praises. 

Brahman is Self4uminoiis Consciousness. 

The ultimately real Is a seM-lummous consciousness; for the Upam- 
§ads describe Him as consciousness (mindna), and as the light of alt 
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lights ^yotik) To say that He is selfJununous (sraprafccsa) is 

to assert that He possesses ananyadJiina prafcasa (i e, a p? oJcdia which 
does not depend upon anything other than itself) This prak^a is not 
prahha (rays of hght), for, in that case, the lamp cannot be treated as 
self-luminous, since here the jyrdbha depends upon the lamp and not 
upon itself- Prakaia cannot be treated as piakatya , foi tlic Vedantins 
do not admit the existence of prdkatya 

Nor can prakasa be identified with jhana, smce, in that case. Brahman 
would have to be at once the subject {kartd) and the object (visaya) of 
thought and discussion {vyavahdra) concerning Himself- Hence prakasa 
must be defined as the quality of being conducive to thought and discus¬ 
sion For its own sake, Brahman becomes, by its very existence, con¬ 
ducive to thought and discussion concerning Himself In lihis sense, the 
2 %va also is self-luminous. And knowledge may be described as self- 
luminous in the sense that it becomes, for the sake of its possessor 
(dsraya) , and by its very existence, conducive to thought and discussion 
regarding itself. 

Brahman Possesses Innumef^^able Aus'pLcvous Qualities 

Brahman possesses an infinity of auspicious quahties, such as know¬ 
ledge (jfidna), strength (hala) aiid sovereignty (aisvarya). This is 
evident from scriptural passages, such as “His wonderful power (safctz) 
IS described as bemg manifold, jfldna, hala, Icriyd and the like are His 
essential nature ” It has already been shown that the Upani?ads do not 
teach that Brahman is without quahties {nirguna). If Biahtnan. had 
no qualities, the scriptures would not take pains to enumerate His 
quahties Vedantic texts declaring that He is free from evils (apaftata- 
2 >dpma) furnish the clue to the proper interpretation of the mrguna and 
sagwna texts Passages denying qualities to Brahman teach the absence 
of evil qualities , while texts attributmg quahties to Brahman emphasise 
the presence of auspicious qualities It is only on this basis that these 
two seta of texts could be satisfactorily harmonised. 

The Cosmos is the Body of Brahman 

All the sentient and non-seatxent objects constitute the body of 
Brahman This doctnne that the world forms His body and that He 

26 According to the Bhltta sdiod of Mmiamsi, when cognition of an object 
arises, the latter is affected m a particular way, it becomes iHuimncd, manifested 
or IS made known (prakasa-vlsista) It is from this illumination or mamfestedness 
(prakatya or jnatata) that we infer that knowledge has 3^evoiusly arisen Thus, it 
is held that consciousness is not perceived, but is inferred from its results For a 
refutation of this view see Vedanta Desika’s Tcttva-mufctd-Jcclfipa, p S&4 See also 
SwrvdTthasiddhi. 
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IS the Inner Ruler of the world is unambiguously set forth in the cele¬ 
brated Antarydrm BrdJimana, Suhdla XJpantsad and elsewhere The 
smriis also support this view Lord^ this entire world is your 
body ”27 «All these form His body^^s ♦'All form the body of the 
Lord Visnu ” 

The External World* 

The nature of sentient beings is explained at length m the next 
chapter Here the author examines non-sentient objects and classifies 
them under three heads—^tune (fcdla), unmanifest matter (avyakta) 
and para7Tidkd§a Though tune is infinite, it os divided mto shorter 
durations, such as night and day It is subject to modifications, and 
it IS also responsible for the change of place and form found ui all 
objects 

Avyakfa possesses the three gunas — mttva, rajas and tamas At 
the time of prctla^C;, it is m an extremely subtle state, devoid of names 
and forms and is inseparably bound up with Brahman At creation, 
on account of the will of the Lord, it becomes separate from Hun and 
assumes diverse foims such as intellect (mahat) and egoity (aham- 
kdra)y and thereby, acquires different names 

ParaTYhdkdsa partakes exclusively of the sattva quality It is eter¬ 
nal and free from even the slightest trace of evil It is the abode of 
enjojnnent (bhoga-bhumt) for the Lord, the released souls (mvkta) and 
those who have been ever free (mtya) 

Objectwns to the View that the World ts the Body of BrakTnan 

Objection may be taken to the view that the world composed of 
sentient and non-^entient objects constitutes the body of Brahman on 
the following grounds For one thing Brahman is not subject to karma 
Again, the scriptures assert that He is devoid of a body (apdm, apdda) 
Further, the world consistmg of men and matter does not answer to the 
definition of body, for the body is usually defined eiher as the place 
wherein the soul experiences pleasure and pain (bhogdyatana) ^ or as 
the seat of the senses (titdriydiiraya) Moreover, though certain mate¬ 
rial objects may answer to this definition of body, they cannot be 
regarded as the body of the Infinite Self, because they are the out¬ 
come of the past deeds of finite souls ^ 

The objector may add that, on the view that Brahman has the world 
of matter and souls for this body, He would, like the jiva, be subject 
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to pleasurable and painful experiences which are the inevitable con¬ 
sequences of the possession of a body 

Narayanarya‘s Reply 

Nerayanarya meets these objections by saying that the scnptural 
texts which describe the world as His body are so clear on this point 
that they do not bear any other interpretation. '•Passages which say 
that Brahman has no body really assert that, unlike the body of the ]iva, 
His body is not born of kaima Further, the definitions of the body 
as the place where the soul experiences pleasures and pains or as the 
seat of the senses are logically defective The first definition is too 
broad, for the house wherein the person experiences pleasures would 
have to be treated as the body The second is too nariow, since it 
excludes immovable objects which are described as the bodies of cer- 
tain sinners A proper defimtion applying equally to the bodies of 
all beings, gods, men, beasts, and birds, runs as follows The body 
is that which a conscious entity controls, supports and uses for its own 
ends Smee the Supreme Self controls and sustains the world and 
since the world exists for His sake, He is proclaimed to be the Soul 
of the Cosmos, and the Cosmos is described as His body Hence the 
scriptural statement, “ He enters all beings and controb them from 
within, He is the self of All ” 

To the objection that if Brahman possessed a body, He would be 
subject to pleasures and pains, Narayanarya rephes that Brahman is 
not afBicted by miseries, since He is free from karma The oft-quoted 
MmtmJoJco text (III i 1) referring to the two birds sitting on the self¬ 
same tree declares that, while the jiva tastes the fruits of kaima, the 
Lord merely looks on and shines as a resplendent being. Thus, it is 
subjection to karma, and not the mere association with a body, that 
accounts for miseries It is significant that this passage not only 
declares that Brahman is not entangled m sorrows, but goes on to 
assert that He shines as a resplendent bemg (ahhicakasUt), by dis- 
tributii^ pleasures and pams to the jivas m accordance with -feeir past 
deeds Bhagavan Batnanuja explains this point very clearly m his 
Vedarthaaamgraha with the aid of a tellmg analogy Though contact 
•with the whip is common to the indiindual holding it and the person 
beaten therewith, it is a source of pam only to the latter BJven so, 
though contact with the body is common both to the Lord and to the 
finite self, it occasions misery only to the latter 

Reality is Threefold 

Since sentient and non-sentient objects constitute the body 
of Brahman, and since He is the embodied Self, it follows that men, 
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material objects and God are three distinct realities As indicated 
already, hheda (difference) is no other than special features, such as 
^ati (generality) 

The Nature of Difference 

The objector may ask If the difference (bheda) of one object 
from another is itself (eg if ghata-bheda, distinction from pot, 
found m the cloth is clothness itself, patatva), how js the difference of 
one jati (pot-ness) from another (cloth-ness) to be accounted for Jjx 
other words, the objector thinks that this view would land one m an 
infinite regress, since the distinction of one jati from another must be 
the jati of that jati 

To this Narayanarya replies that, in regard to jati, its very essence 
(suanlpa) constitutes bheda , for jMi, unlike its substrate, possesses no 
qualities In other words, cow-ness (gotva) noticed m the cow marks 
it off from the horse and other animals But what distinguishes 
* cow-ness’ {gotva) from ‘horse-ness* (a^atva) is not the presence 
of some feature m ‘ cow-ness ’ Just as colour renders visible the 
object possessing the colour and also makes itself visible without the aid 
of some other colour, even so jati, by itself) is responsible for thought 
and reference {vyavahdra) concerning itself and other entities 

Narayanarya proceeds to pomt out that jdU is nothing but configura¬ 
tion (sarhfitMna). There is httle warrant for positing a separate entity 
called jdti; which is eternal and which is different from the several 
particulars, though present equally m each of them, for such an entity 
IS never cognised. Further, there is httle value in the contention that 
the cognition of a given feature (dicara) persisting alike m several m- 
stances necessitates belief in jdtt as a distinct entity For at no time 
do we meet with a feature persisting m the several particulars When 
the first instance of a class is met with, obviously, there cannot be cog¬ 
nition of a persistent feature, and when the second and subsequent in¬ 
stances are perceived, only the particular and a given shape are cog¬ 
nised. Moreover, as the particulars come and go, it is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive of a jati which is eternal, which is without parts and 
which resides in its fullness m each of the instances Hence, it follows 
that there is no Jdt^ distinct from configuration (samsfhdna) 

It may be objected that samsthdTia cannot be treated as jati For 
the configuration (samstham) vanes from instance to instance, and 
cannot, consequently, account for the identical cogmtion (efeabizddhi) 
and the use of the same term (^abda) Thou^ no two cows agree 
in regard to their configuration, ffiere arises the same cogmtion (efca- 
buddht) . “This is a cow*/’ “That is a cow,” “That other is a cow” 
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and so forth., and the same term ‘cow’ is applied to the several m- 
stances The real explanation for the nse of this identical knowledge 
when several instances are observed must be sought m. the nature of 
the instances themselves There can be no difSculty m mamtainmg 
that different instances generate an identical knowledge, for it 
is commonly admitted that divergent factors, such as the visual appara¬ 
tus, colour, light and mmd (nwnos) produce a sm|le result, viz, jhana 
Thus the nature of ]ati is far from being clear When that is so, 
hheda cannot be identified with ]iti ” 

Naiayanarya’s reply to this hne of argument is as foUcws —Con¬ 
figuration {samsthdna) is itself jfitt Though the configuration is differ¬ 
ent in each of the particulars, on perceiving the second and subsequent 
instances we cognise a samsthdna similar to that previously known 
It IS this samsthdna which has been recognised to be sunilar to the 
one apprehended already that is responsible for the nse of identical 
knowledge (ekahuddht) when the particulars possessmg the sams¬ 
thdna are met with The persistence (anuvrttt) of the samsthdna m 
the several particulars is apprehended when the second and subsequent 
instances are perceived 

By persistence (anavttti) of samsthanas is meant the presence 
of closely similar configuration Even those who accept jdti as diffe¬ 
rent from samsthdna have to admit the sinulanty of samsthanas (i e, 
anuvrttt) For in explaimng why cow-ness is not present m the 
gavaya which bears a resemblance to the cow, they must say that the 
jdtt of the gavaya is not altogether similar to that of the cc,w perceived 
already But it would be far simpler to say that there is no smulanty 
of samstiidnas, and hence no got»a Therefore, samsthdna is the same 
as jdti, which, again, is identical with hkeda (difference). Once this 
identity is proved, it readily follows that Brahman which has the world 
for His body is really different from it 

All Words Denoting Souls and Matter Refer to Brahman 

Since Brahman has souls and matter for His body, all words 
denoting the several souls and material ob]ects ultimately signify edso 
the Supreme Brahman, the Inner Self of all things In the judgments— 
“The man knows,” “The deva knows”—^the words ‘man’ and ‘deva’ 
referring to the physical body ultimately refer to the soul; for the body 
cannot be a knower 

The opponent may contend that the instances cited would scarcely 
prove that all words refemng to bodies also denote, as a general rule, 
the souls residing therein If, in the present case, lihey are taken to 
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sigmiy the soul it is only m a secondary sense^ Uie primary meaning 
being unmtelligible Narayanarya^s reply is that, since the essential 
nature of a body is to be an inseparable mode of the soul, 
words denoting the body must, even m a primary sense, denote the 
soul, even as terms referring to jdtz and guna refer to their substrate- 

The opponent may agam urge that, if the body is an invariable 
mode, it must be always apprehended along with the soul, and since 
it IS not so apprehended, m interpreting these words to mean the soul 
we are taking the secondary sense 

The reply is that if and guna (quahty) and 

gunin (substrate) are apprehended together it is not because they are 
invariably connected, but because both of them are visible But in 
the case of the body and the soul, the former is perceptible while the 
latter is not That is why they are not known together Instances 
can be adduced in plenty to show that entities which are mvariably 
connected need not be perceived together Take, for example, earth 
(prthvi) and odour Though they invariably go togetiier, they need 
not be perceived together, for different sense organs are mvolved m 
their perception 

Exception may be taken to the view that souls (cit) and matter 
{acit) are the modes (prafcdra) of Brahman on the following ground — 
When a substance is the mode of another, the suffix matup must be 
employed to indicate the fact of the latter having the former as its 
mode For example, when Devadatta wields a stick, he is spoken 
of as da'ndin (the person wielding a stick) and not as danda Similarly, 
if Brahman has cit and acit for His inodes (prakdra) , the suffix matup 
must be used to indicate that they are His modes But scriptural state¬ 
ments like “ Sarvam khalu idam Brahma ” do not employ the suffix 
matup On the contrary, Brahman is equated with the world There¬ 
fore, it cannot be mamtamed that souls and matter are the modes of 
Brahman 

This objection is not* insuperable As Narayanarya pertinently 
points out substances hke stick, nng and so on are perceived some¬ 
times as modes of other objects, and sometimes independently Hence 
the need, m their case, for the suffix matup whenever it has to be shown 
that they are modes But m respect of cit and acit which are the 
inseparable modes of Brahman, there is no need of this suffix Smce 
souls and matter constitute the body of the Supreme Self, and smce 
their essential nature is to be His invariable modes, all words denoting 
them do ultimately signify Brahman also Hence the equation of all 
words denotmg the several objects of the world with those signifying 
Brahman- 
G 
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It IS unreasonable to contend that while words have been learnt 
to denote several objects, this view rejected the primary sense of words 
and accepts the secondary meaning, for this view does not reject the 
significance of words It merely states that these words refer 
to Brahman also 

Since non-sentient objects are said to acquire names and forms 
(namarupa) on account of Brahman entering into them {anupravesa) 
through the individual selves, word>s referring to matenal objects may 
well denote the Supreme Self who has entered into them The smrti 
passage—^'"Brahman is the ultimate meaning of all words ”—clearly 
suggests that, while different words convey different meanings, their 
ultimate significance (uttamam vdcyam) is Brahman Himself 
Badarayana expresses the same idea in Vedanta-Sutra, IT ii 17 — 
Caracaravyapd^ayas tu sydt iadvyapadeso hhaktah tadhhavabhdvit- 
vat All terms referring to objects that move and those that do not 
move denote Brahman in a primary sense m so far as He has entered 
into all things and invested them with names and forms 

Thus, even though souls, matter and God are distinct realities, 
souls and matter are equated with God Passages like ‘“Tat tvam 
asi and " Aham Brahma ksmi equate souls with God, while the 
text' “ Sarvam khalu idam Brahma —^identifies matter with Brah¬ 

man Such an identification is wholly justified because Brahman has 
souls and matter for His body. 

Brahman ts Ahinna-^nimtUa-upaddna^Kdrana, 

Souls and matter are sometimes m a subtle state (suJcsr>ia-a^;ast?i5), 
devoid of difitmctions of names and forms Brahman, in association with 
cit and actt m a subtle state, is spoken of as the cause of the universe . 
Smce the Upamsads declare that Brahman made the resolve “May I 
be many, and be horn,” it follows that Brahman is the efficient cause 
(rwmitta-lcdr(ma) of the world Passages like, “He made Himself 
manifold” assert that He is also the matenal cause {updddna-kdrana) of 
the \iniverse 

The Nydya Vtew 

The Naiyajnka may object to this view and argue as follows* — 
“Brahman assoaated with c%t and acit cannot be the matenal cause 
of the cosmos, for what is considered as the matenal cause must be an 
entity subject to change; but souls and Iwara are without change 


30 "Vacssam vacyam uttamam” Compare also ‘Vedais ca sarvair aham eva 
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Therefore, matter alone must be the material cause of the world The 
VisLstadvaitin cannot argue that, when Brahman is described as the 
material cause of the world, what is really meant is this —Matter 
which constitutes the body of the Lord is the material cause, for in 
that case his position would contradict the upanosadic texts describing 
Brahman as the upadana-kdrana Further, it would go against the 
Vi^istadvaitic theory that the efficient and the material causes of the 
world are identical Hence, it has to be maintained that, while cit, 
acii and Isvara are distinct reahties, Brahman is the efficient cause of 
the world, while matter is its material cause. This view is m con¬ 
formity with everyday observation, for ever 5 rwhere the material and 
the effiaent causes are noticed to be different entities (e g threads and 
the weaver, clay and the potter, and so on) Besides, it is observed 
that the effect is produced by several factors which are smaller than 
itself m magnitude (e g the doth us composed of many threads which 
are mdividuaUy smaller than the cloth m size) Therefore, there as 
nothing strange m mauitainmg that countless miinitcsiinal atoms 
{paramanus) are the material cause of the world ” 

There are two great difficulties m the way of the Nyaya theory 
(i) So long as the mfinitesimal atoms are •not conjoined, no effect can 
be produced, and yet the paramaniw, being partless, cannot come into 
contact (saTTiyoga) with one another To obviate this difficulty, it 
has to be admitted that the atoms are composed of parts But such an 
admission leads to a fresh difficulty, for the parts, being themselves 
effects, must, in their turn, depend upon the combination of parts, and 
so on ad tnfmtv/ni 

(u) Even if it is granted that partless atoms may combine toge¬ 
ther, they cannot account for this wide expanse of the world, for 
atoms which are indivisible and without dimensions cannot produce a 
world of vast dimensions 

To the first of these objections, the Naiyayika replies that, just 
as the soul and the mind (manas) which are recognised as beu^ 
partless, enter into contact, even so partless atoms may combine with 
one another As for the second objection, the Naiyayika thinks that 
the question." How can partless atoms produce a world which is of 
great magmtude ’ is meaningless For it is directly perceived that 
the world which is the product of paramanus is of great magmtude 

Refutation of the Nydya. View 

Naiayanarya dismisses the Nyaya theory as being (wholly un¬ 
satisfactory For one thing, there is no warrant for positing the 
existence of infinitesimal atoms The Naiyayika may urge that 12 ^ 
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fimtesimal atoms have to be posited as the ultimate cause oi 
all objects; for causal factors which are smaU. m magmtude produce an 
effect which is fairly large (e g several threads whidi are individually 
small in size produce a cloth of lai*ge dimensions), and these causal 
factors are themselves traceable to still smaller factors, and so on, 
until the process stops at the stage of paramanus This argument, says 
NSrSyanarya, is unsound, because the effect ic non-difterent from 
causal factors In fact, the causal conditions themselves go by the 
name of the effect, when they assume a certain slate (ava^tha) The 
cloth, for instance, is merely an arrangement of threads Popular 
judgments, such as "The cloth is merely the threads,” and “Ihe pot 
IS only clay,” establish that the cause and the effect are non-differenl 

Next Narlyanarya pomts out that partless atoms cannoi combme 
together and produce the world, for, if there is to be conjunction 
(samyoga), there must be its cause, namely, karma Karma, m its 
turn, presupposes adrsta (unseen factor) residing either in souls or 
m the atoms Smce adrsta is eternal, its effect, viz, sami/og<i, must 
be eternal, and not occasional In other words, there should be per¬ 
petual creation The Naiyayika may urge that, although adrsta is 
not occasional, yet it could produce its result only when it attains 
fruition To this Narayanarya replies that it is too much to imagine 
that the countless adrstas oi souls (or for that matter, of paramanus) 
attain fruition (panpdfca) simultaneously and thus account for the 
conjunction of atoms resulting m the creation of the universe 

The Naiyayika may again urge that, although adrsta is eternal, its 
result (le, sttmyogc) is occasional, since it is dependent upon God’s 
will (samkdlpa) Such a contention, says Narayanarya, has no force; 
for the Nyaya conception of an Isvara whose existence is proved by 
reason has already been refuted If the Naiyayika could bring him¬ 
self to accepting the view that God’s existence ,is leamt from the 
scriptures, he ought also to accept the scriptural account of cieation, and 
not root out the theory that material particles create the world 

Nasayao^ya further pomts out that the Naiyayika has not explained 
how infinitesimal atoms could produce the wide expanse of the world. 
To escape this difificulty it may be admitted that atoms possess parts, 
but Ihis admission would only lead to a fredi difficulty. The parts of 
the atoms would, in them turn, possess parts; and the latter, their 
parts, and so on ad vtifinitwm In that event, there would be no dis- 
tmction between Mount Meru and the mustard seed , since all objects, 
big or small, would possess an unending series of parts 

Besides, since Brahman is possessed of infinite and wonderful 
powers. He couU well be at once the material and the efficient cause 
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of the world Just as the different objects of the world possess their 
specific characteristics, Brabnan may possess a Icharacler, not met 
with xn the objects of the world, viz, that of being at once the mate¬ 
rial and the efficient cause 

The Sdnkhya Doctrine 

The Sanfcbya contends that prakrtz which is perpetually m motion 
and which is independent of conscious control is the material cause of 
the universe At creation (aratt), prakrtz, influenced by the presence 
of the purusa near by, enters upon a course of heterogeneous evolution 
(vtsadrsor-pariTidma) and produces mahat (the intellect) and the like 
Even at the time of dissolution (pralaya ), p’akrti is (hanging, but then, 
instead of assuming diverse forms such as mahat and aharakdra, it re¬ 
produces itself ($adrsa^artimma). 

Refutation of the Sdnkhya Doctrine 

Narayanarya considers the Sankhya account as far from being 
satisfactory, because it does not show how creation and dissolution 
could alternate The behef that the contact of purusa with prakrtt 
suffices to set the latter on a career of creaj^ion is inadequate For, as 
the purusa is devoid of action, good or evil (nishnyd ), he could never 
be in contact (samyoga) with prakrti 

The Sankhya may urge that the conjunction needed for starting 
the process of creation is merely the presence of the purusa 
near prakrti (sannidhanamatra) But this is no solution for the 
difficulty. Smce the purusa is eternal and omnipresent, the condition 
necessary for evolution (tc, samyoga) is always present and prakrtz 
must be always creative and dissolution would be impossible 

The suggestion that the past fcarma (adrsta) of souls accounts for 
the nearness of purusa to prakrti is unacceptable For, on the Sankhyan 
hypothesis, the purusa is not an agent (kartd) and ciould consequently, 
have no adrsta Even if it is admitted that the souls have adrsta, it 
requires extreme credulity to suppose that aU souls have simultaneously 
engaged in similar actions whidi attain fruition at the same time and 
lead to a common result, viz , the creation of the umverse Hence it 
iS impossible to subscribe to the view that prakrtt is liie material cause 
of the universe The more reasonable view is that the Omnipotent 
Brahman is at once the material and the efficient cause of the world 

Against this position it may be urged that, if the complex whole 
of reality (i e., Brahman along with souls and matter) is the material 
cause of the world, it would be the effect as well, since the Vedantin 
advocates saUkdryor^dda. (the doctrine that the cause and the effect 
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are non-different) It would then follow that God and souls are both 
subject to modification This criticism does not touch the Visistadvaitic 
position, for God and soul may be changeless, and yet be an effect, 
even as akasa which js without change is considered an effect, m so 
far as it is one of the five elements constituting the body To be an 
effect IS merely to exist in a different state {avasthd) At creation, 
Brahman becomes the Inner Self of sentient and non-sentient entities 
existing in a gross state, and souls acquire knowledge that blossoms 
forth Hence God and souls could reasonably be described as effect 
But it must be noted that, when God and souls are said to pass from 
one state to another, it is only their form that changes, (avahhdva^inya- 
thabhdva), and not their essential nature (suarupa) Change of 
essential nature {svarupa-anyaihdhlidva) is noticed only in the case of 
material things and not in souls or God 

Thus, even though they are effects, God and souls do not cease 
to he eternal The mere fact of their passmg from one state to an¬ 
other will not make them non-eternal There is no contradiction m 
mamtaining that Brahman and souls are the material cause and that 
they are eternal. 

Even though Brahman^ souls and matter are the material cause and, 
as such, the effect also, there is no danger of their natures bemg mixed 
up (svahhdvcu-samkara) Just as, m a parti-coloured cloth made out 
of a mass of white, black and red threads, there is no mixing up of 
colours, the respective colours being noticed only in the correspondmg 
parts, even so there is no mixmg up of the several chaiacteristics of 
God, souls and matter in the complex whole of reality Scriptural 
passages like the following bear out this view “From prak?tt which 
IS termed maya, the Supreme Self who directs maya creates the world, 
while the other (i e. the finite self) is over-powered and deluded by 

It may be asked * Why should Brahman alone be spoken of as the 
material cause, when m truth Brahman, souls and matter function in 
that capacity ^ The explanation is that, even though all the three 
form the material cause. Brahman is frequently referred to as the 
material cause, smee souls and matter are the inseparable modes of 
Brahman, are dependent upon Brahman and constitute His body 

One ment of this theory la that it furmshes a satisfactory basis for 
reconciling conflicting uparusadic texts—those that speak of Brahman 
as being without any change, those that describe Him as the material 
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cause of the universe and those that refer to the world as having 
Brahman for its Self Scriptural passages which regard ultunate 
reality as unitary and those which refer to it as being two-fold can be 
harmonised and shown to be appropriate only on this view Texts 
dealing with meditation (dhyana) and those revealing the nature of 
reahty (tatti^a) alike agree ui stating that reality is single, because 
Brahman has souls ahd matter for His body Since the soul and the 
body are distmct from each other, Brahman, the Inner Self of all, is 
sometimes spoken of as distmct from souls and matter, which constitute 
His body 


7 THE NATURE OF THE FINITE SELF 
(Purusa-svarupa-nirnayadhikara) 

In this chapter the author describes the jiva as a spiritual entity, 
distmct from the body, the senses and the like It is seH-lummous 
{svayaTn^ahdsa) and eternally m possession of knowledge Each jiva 
IS a part (amsa) of the Supreme Self and an agent (karta) The fivas 
are many^^ Before establishmg his own view, Narayanirya reviews j 
rival doctnnes regarding the self 

The CdTvaka Doctrine 

The CSrvaka denies the existence of a spiritual principle distinct 
from the body Stated briefly, the contention of the Carvaka is as 
follows*—^The atman who is the knower shines forth as ^I’ {aham) 
Judgments, such as “I am stout”, ‘'I am lean”, ec[uatmg ^stout’ and 
‘ lean \ which are bodily features, with * I' {ahaTn) , the soul, indicate 
that the body is itself the soul Knowledge, says he, is a property of 
the body, as is evident from the sentence " I know ” There is appro¬ 
priateness, he thinks, m considering the body to be the possessor of con¬ 
sciousness (cefam) ; for, unlike the ]ar which is admitted to be non- 
intelligent both by the materialist and by the believer in the self as 
an independent prmciple, the body functions as the seat of the senses 
(indnydsraya) 

The two objections that may be raised against this view are— 
(i) If consciousness (caitanya) is a special quahty (vtsesa^uTia) of 
the body, it must be present m its cause, namely, the particles of matter 
But as the atoms are devoid of consciousness, the body constituted of 

S2 Compare— 
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them cannot possess cavtanya (u) If the atoms were to possess con¬ 
sciousness, there must be as many conscious entities (cctana) as there 
are atoms m the body These objections are dismissed as bemg value¬ 
less, since they contradict perception (pratyaJcsa) which is the only 
means of vahd knowledge accepted by the materialist 

Refutatton of the Cdrvdka Doctnne 

Some of the counts m NarayanSrya’s mdictment of the Carvaka 
position may bnefly be mentioned —(i) How, Narayanarya asks, can 
the body wluch is cognised as something external (parak) and referred 
to as * this ’ (tdflm) be identified with the soul which is an inner prm- 
ciple (pratyak) and which appears as * I ’ (aham) ’ (ii) If the ‘ I * 
were to signify the body, its parts must necessarily be appiehended 
when there is self-consciousness. But, as a matter of fact, even when 
the senses are under control and when self-conscaousness arises there 
IS no awareness of the organs of the body (m) Judgments such as 
“ I am stout ”, “ I am lean ” refer not merely to the body, but also to 
a prmciple distinct therefrom And hence the usage “my body”, 
and not “I am the body”. 

The Carvaka may suggest that the expression “my body”, like 
the phrase “ the body of the doll ”, has to be understood m a secondary 
sense (aupacdnka), and not literally But the Carvaka forgets that 
the two cases are quite dissimilar In the case of the doll, there is 
no body over and above the doll, hence the need for interpreting the 
expression “ the body of the doU ” m a secondary sense The body is 
the doU itself But in regard to the body of a sentient bemg, there 
13 no sudi need for adoptmg a secondary sigmficance. 

Tlie Carvaka might ask*—^Tf the body and the self are wholly 
disparate, how do they come to be identified at all ’ A possible 
explanatioa of this confusion is that of these two entities one is per¬ 
ceptible, while the other is not. If both were perceptible, their dif¬ 
ferent features such as number, size and colour would make any con¬ 
fusion between them impossible A second explanation is the self 
and the body resemble each other m one respect, viz , their activities 
are dependent upon desire The self resembles, wills and infers only 
at the instance of its desires ; tiie body too has its activities such as 
lying down, sitting and standing, determmed by desires. The wise, 
however, avoid this confusion and realise that the soul is a knower 
(jfidta), IS without parts (mravayava) and is distinct from the body. 

The Doctrme that th'e Self ts the Senses. 

In order to escape the difficulties met with hy the CSri^ka school 
in identifying the soul with the body, some have preferred to equate 
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it with the senses {indnya) If the “ I ” refers to the senses, their 
parts need not be known when self-consciousness arises For they 
have neither qualities, such as visible colours, nor perceptible magni¬ 
tude* And knowledge which is the result (phala) of the activity of 
the senses (tndrvya^vyapara) must, properly speaking, belong only to 
the senses, even as the results of sacrifice inhere m the person per¬ 
forming the sacrifice That is why Satyatapas speaks of the 
‘seeing eye’^ 

Refutation of this View. 

The theory that the senses are the soul cannot stand scrutiny* 
Do the senses function as the self individually or collectivelyThey 
cannot function individually, for, m that event, what one organ had 
perceived cannot be recollected by another But such a recollection 
does exist We do say ‘‘I touch what I saw yesterday” Nor can 
the second alternative be true, for, m the case, every object would 
have to be perceived by all the senses Again, with the loss of any 
one of the organs, there would be no recollection of what has been 
cognised by that organ. Further, with the disappearance o£ any of the 
organs, the atman would have to perish Bpt none of these consequen¬ 
ces IS true Bearing m mmd the fact that if he did not speak the truth, 
the person who interrogated would meet with death and that if he 
spoke the truth, it would be eirtreme cruelty to abandon one who had 
taken refuge, Satyatapas spoke like that Satyatapas's words should 
not be considered as lending support to this argument 

The Doctrine that the Soul is Identical with Manas. 

There is another school which identifies the soul with mind (mavas ), 
imagining that thereby it can get over the difficulties which beset tbe 


33 See Vwraha-Purdnat ch 98, verses 1-26 One day when. Satyatapas vras 
engaged m meditation, a boar which was chased by a huntsman took refuge in 
the vicinity of the sage's hermitage Presently the huntsman ru^ed in and in¬ 
quired of the sage if he saw a boar nearby and said (hat if the animal could not 
be traced, he himself, his children and his dependant's would have to die of 
starvation The sage found himself in a dileroma—^i£ he furnished the information 
regarding the anmiars hiding place, he would be guilty of the hemous sin of 
betraying one whg had taken refuge, if he withheld the information, he would be 
responsible for the death of the hunter and his dependents After a moments' re¬ 
flection, Satyatapas rephed, “Animals are endowed with eyes to see and tongue to 
speak The eye that sees has no tongue to report on what it perceives, the 
tongue that speaks has no eye to see Wherefore do you ask Struck by the 

ingenuity of his speech, the boar and its pursuer appeared to the sage in iheir 
true form as Visnu and Indra respectively and blessed him 
H 
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foregoing theones. But the stumhlxng-block m the way of thia 
identification os that manas is really an instrument (karana) of know¬ 
ledge, and cannot be treated as the agent (Jcarta) m acquiring 
knowledge 

The View that Pm^^a is the Soul 

Yet others treat the vital breath (prdTia) as "the soul This view 
IS dismissed hy Narayan^ya with the remark that prdna cannot 
possess consciousness (caitanya), any more than the air outside 
(vdyu ). 

The AdvaiUc Theory that Consciousness (samvvt) is the Sold 
' Instead of identifying the soul with material entities, such as the 
body (deha ), senses (tndnya ), mind (manas) and vital breath (pmna), 
still others (the Advaitins) equate it with consciousness or knowledge 
(samvit), an immaterial prmciple (ajada) Being self-luminous 
{svaprdkdsa), according to this view, consciousness shines by its mere 
bemg Consciousness, unlike the jar and other material objects, does 
not fail to shine and is eternal 

The Advaitin anticipates a possible objection to his view that con¬ 
sciousness IS self-luminous- Just as the senses reveal objects without 
presenting themselves, even so knowledge by its very existence 
lUummes objects like the jar, but does not manifest itself- The fact 
of knowledge having arisen is inferred from the peculiar illumination 
or mamfestedness (prdfcatya) produced m the objects known The 
Advaitm replies to this objection as follows There is no such thing 
as prdkafya, and it is possible to account for all cognition ot objects and 
their uses in daily intercourse (i^avahara) without postulating this 
mysterious principle If the jar, for example, was not referred to or 
used before, it was because tiiere was no previous knowledge of it and 
not because there was no prdkatya. Agam, consciousness (samutt), 
like the lamp, can never manifest objects without manifesting itself 
The cognition This is a jar ” mcludes awareness of samv^t also That 
IS why we say, “ I know the jax ”, “ I know the cloth ”, implyii^ thereby 
that we are at once conscious of samvit and the object illumined by 
it Therefore, samvit, being an immatenal prmciple, may well be 
Identified with the atman 

Refutation of the Advaitic Doctrine 

This view does not find favour with Narayaimya. His objections 
to It may be stated as follows The judgment “I know the jar” 
clearly implies that pidna is an attribute of, and not identical with, the 
inner principle “I” Samvit, anuhhuti and jndna are relative terms, 
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depending, for their full meaning, upon a reference to the knowing 
subject (dsraya) and the object known (vtsaya) Hence samvit in 
itself cannot be the atman The dtman is distmct from the body, the 
senses, the mind (manas), the vital breath (prwna) and consciousness 
{samvit) It IS the possessor of jnana, as is evident from the state¬ 
ment “ I know ” All this is beautifully set forth m the Balaki- 
Ajata^tru episode in the Brhaddrcmyaka Upanisad. 

' How, the Advaitin may ask, can knowledge {swmvit) , an inner 
principle (pratyafc), be eci^ated with the 'I' (ahamartha), an exter¬ 
nal entity (pardk)^ ^^That knowledge is an inner principle (pratyah) 
will be readily conceded, for, unhke external objects, it never 
appears as 'this* (tdam) , Though it os not so obvious that 
the T' IS pardk, a moment’s reflection will ^ow that it must 
he reckoned among external entities, smce it shines only 
when knowledge is manifest even as objects in the outer 
world are revealed only when consciousness sbmes forth iPhe Advai- 
tm may, thus, reiterate his conclusion that the soul is no other Ilian 
knowledge itself, which as accepted as being seM-laimmous both by 
himself and the Visistadvaitm 

Questionmg the correctness of the premises on which the Advai¬ 
tin takes has stand, the author establishes that it is \the “P* 
(aha'inartha) , and not knowledge, that is self-lmnmous {svaprdkdsa) m 
the strict sense of the term, and also pratyak (inner) Smce the " I ” 
(ahamartha) shines for its own sake, whereas knowledge (jndna) shmes 
for the sake of the soul, the former is the truly inward pnn- 
ciple (pratyak), while the latter is not Again svaprakdsa signifies 
‘shirong forth for one’s own sake’- Taken m this sense, the “I” 
(ahamai-tha) alone can be characterised as svaprakdia Knowledge, on 
the contrary, is not svaprakdsa m the strict sense of the term For even 
though it ^mes without depending upon any extraneous factor, know¬ 
ledge resembles external objects in shining for the sake of the self, 
and not for its own sake If knowledge is usually described as hemg 
self-luminous, it 15 only by a figure of speech ,Smce it invariably 
appears as a quahty of the “ I ”, the truly inward pnnciple {pratyaJc ), 
jmna is, m ordinary speech, said to be svaprakdsa and as bemg other 
lhan pardk 

If the “I” (ahamartha) is descnhed as svaprakdsa m the sense 
that it does not depend upon jnana for its prakdsa (manifestation), 
why, the Advaitm may ask, is not the “ I ” manifest when no objects 
are cognised ^ 

The Siddhantin points out that the Advaitm, who identifies eternal 
self-lummious consciousness (samutf) with the soul, has to explain why 
$ammt is not manifest when no object is known Perhaps his expla- 
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nation would be that samvvt does manifest itself even then, but that its 
existence is not referred to, since at that time it is not m contact with 
the ahamkara and external objects A similar explanation, it is urged 
by N^ayanSirya, can be fxirmshed by the Siddh^tin also 

Pursuing another line of argument, the Advaitin contends 
that the (ahavutiiha) cannot be the^ dtman, which is 

universally accepted as being a changeless entity (mrvtkdra-vastu) 
The character of being a hnower (ondtrtva), that is, being an agent m 
the activity of (jnmia-uydpara), which is essentially a kind of 

change (vikdra) , cannot be attributed to the ctmau If it were subject 
to this modification, the dtman would be degraded to the level of the 
non-sentient body It follows, says the Advaitin, that jndtrtra is a 
quality illegitimately transferred (adhydsa) to jnS-na 

Characterising the opponent’s argument as being umntelhgible, the 
author says that jndna is not an activity (knyd) and that its possessor 
IS not an agent (kartd) rays of light (prabJid), fa&na is a trans¬ 

parent substance, and it exists as an eternal attribute of dt man Hence 
it IS reasonable to regard jndna as an attribute It is ridiculous to 
maintain, he continues, that the dtman resembles the body in bemg 
devoid of jndtrtua and that ^ndt'ttva is illegitimately transferred 
to jndna Being imperceptible (adrsya), ^ndna cannot be the basis 
{adhxsthdna) of this transference Besides, this position involves the 
defect of mutual dependence (paraspaTdsraya). If is to be 

wrongly superposed, it must have been known before the adhya$a is 
effected; and yet judtrtija is realised only after adhydsa To escape 
this difficulty, the Advaitin may say that jndtrtva is not realised after 
adkyusa, but that it already existed in the antahkarana and that it 
xs superimposed on jMna which is changeless. Narayanarya meets 
this by saying that he has already established that the self is not mere 
knowledge and that there is no warrant for believing in a ^fiuna 
whereon jmtrtve could be superimposed He goes on to say that, on 
the view that the (ahamartha) is wrongly transferred to 
there must arise the cognition I am knowledge even as the shell 
is known as silver But such a cognition never arises Rejecting the 
Advaitic view as untenable, he concludes that the soul is the possessor 
of eternal jnana and is the self-lummous entity known as 

Possible Objections to Ndrdyan&rya^s Victo. 

This conception of the soul possessing eternal knowledge as its 
attribute may b© criticized m several ways How can jfiaua, it may 
be asked, be characterised as everlasting in the face of the familiar 
experience that it has an origin (vtpatti) and a destruction fTifiJa)? 
^ knowledge is eternal^ no useful function could be assigned to the 
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senses as mstiruments o£ knowledge Moreover, the scriptxires assert 
Uiat knowledge is absent in sleep (sttsuptt). 

The Author’s RejAy to Ohjectrons 

Narayanarya states in answer that the scriptures teach that know¬ 
ledge IS eternal For example ‘'The self is an eternal knower,^^ ‘‘The 
knowledge of the knower is never lost”. ^ Knowledge is not newly 
acquired by the self, even as lustre is not freshly acquired by the 
gem when it is polished The removal of impuniies merely helps to 
reveal the lustre which was already inherent m it , Reference to 
the origin (utpato) and the destruction (n^a) of Knowledge merely 
signifies the presence and the absence respectively of the contact of 
knowledge with objects Similarly, scriptural texts speakmg of the 
absence of knowledge in sleep denote that at that tune there is no con¬ 
tact with the objects of the world outside Though knowledge is eternal, 
it is obscured by karma during the period of mundane existence, hence, 
m the samsanc state, knowledge uses the senses (vndnya) as its chan¬ 
nel for proceeding outward and getting into contact with external ob¬ 
jects The senses are not, therefore, unnecessary Since knowledge is 
said to proceed outward, it must necessarily be a substance, and not a 
quality 

Once it is estabbshed that knowledge is eternal, the Buddhistic 
doctrme that the self is consciousness changing every moment (Icsan^fea- 
uzjnana) stands condemned 

The Souls Infinite in Number. 

According to the Visistadvaitic theory, the souls are many and each 
self IS distinct from others “He who is unitary, supremely conscious 
and truly eternal among a host of eternal conscious entities 
Passages like these unequivocally declare that the released souls 
(mufcta) and those in bondage (swmsWnn) are different and infinite m 
number The divergencies in the pleasures and sufferings of men also 
pomt to the plurality of souls 

The Soul ts Anu 

Some scriptural passages®® refemng to the jiva’s passmg out 
{uthrdnh) of the body, proceeding towards certain places {gait) and 
returning to the world (dgati) imply that it is atomic (anu) and not all- 
pervasive (mhhu) There are also passages which explicitly assert that 


34 iSvet Up , VI 12 

35 Brh Up , IV, iv 2, Ka«s Up , I 9, and Brh Up , VI, iv 6, 
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the soul IS atomic For example “The self which is atomic and in 
which prana exists m a fivefold form is to be understood by the mind 
which has been purified Though atomic, the soul has no difficulty 
m experiencmg what happens m any part of the body Just as a lamp 
placed in one part of the room sends out rays of hght all round and 
lUummes the entire room, the soul located m one part of the body 
becomes aware of what is happening m every of the body with 
the aid of its knowledge®^ On the view that the soul is all-pervasive 
(vtbhu), all souls would be everywhere But the fact that no one is 
ever found to declare another’s body as his own is a dear testimony to 
the view that the soul is atomic 

The Soul an Amsa of Brahman 

XJpanisadic texts contrast the nature of Brahman and that of the 
jiva The Lord is the controller (myantd) ; the 3 lva, the controlled, the 
Lord IS ommsicient (sarvajna), the ]Iva is endowed only with fragment¬ 
ary Itnowledge (Jciucijnct) How then, it may be asked, can the soul be 
treated as the aihso of the Lord’ The reply is by am£a is meant the part 
of a complex whole and not the part of the self-same object ' The quali¬ 
fication (visesama) is an amsa of the complex whole (viststa-dravya) 

■, In a complex whole we do distinguish between the qualification (ut- 
^sawLmsa) and the entity possessing the qualification tuise^yawsa) 
On the basis of vtsesana-msesya-hkdva it is possible to justify all refer¬ 
ence to the jIva as an am^a of the Lord In other words, on the basis 
of the relation of the embodied soul and the embodiment, the jiva may 
quite well be treated as an amsa of Brahman The jiva cannot be con¬ 
sidered to be an aTnia of the Lord in any other sense. 

On the view that Brahman and the jiva are related as master and 
servant, there must be difficulty in treating the soul as a part of God, 
since the master and the servant are wholly distmct from each other 

Those who maintain that the jiva is a phenomenal appearance of 
Brahman are confronted with the same difficulty, for the jiva is pheno¬ 
menal (aporamartho) and cannot be a part of absolute Keahty 

The Bhedabhedavadins too must find it hard to render 
the doctrme that the jiva is an am^c of Brahman For, on the hypothesis 
that Brahman itself under the influence of up&dU becomes the jiva, the 
defects of the jiva would have to be attributed to Brahman 


36 Mvmd Vp, m i 9 

87 Compare Vedinta-SHtra, n, in 26 and IV iv 15, 
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The Bhedabhedavadm might urge that ]U&t as the impurities found 
m spaces limited by jars and the like do not infect cosmic space, the 
imperfections of the jiva, who is no other than Brahman limited by 
upadhis, do not afflict Brahman But this analogy is unhelpful, be¬ 
cause formless Brdnnan cannot be said to be limited by upadhts. 
Further, in the analogy cited space is not limited by jars and the like, 
but is in contact with them And if Brahman is, likewise, m contact 
with upadht, the imperfections flowmg from them would certainly 
afflict Brahanan Vedantic texts teaching that Brahman is taintless 
would be contradicted. Thus on his philosophical presuppositions, the 
Bhedabhedavadm cannot show how the soul can be an amsa of Brah¬ 
man 

As the advocates of the doctrine of saktl^v^k8ex>a speak of Brah¬ 
man as the amsin and the ]iva as the omia on the basis of soul-hody 
relation, the author has no quarrel with them on this point Thus it 
has been shown that the ]iva is an amsa of the Lord 

The Soul IS an Agent 

The soul IS an agent (fcartd), otherwise scriptural injunctions pre¬ 
scribing sacrificial duties and meditation ^^pdsand) for the attainment 
respectively of heaven and moksa would become pointless ^ The Vedic 
mandates cannot be addressed to those who are devoid of agency Ao 
cording to a Brhaddrwnyaka text (IV in 12) the self, m the state of 
sleep, “ goes wherever he likes ” The same upanisad in an earlier 
chapter, speaks of the soul as taking to himself, mth the aid of his 
intelligence, the intelligence of the senses, and as movmg about in his 
own body as he pleases (II i 17-18) Thus the self is explicitly dec¬ 
lared to be the agent m activities such as taking and movmg about 

Certam sruU andpassages seem to support the view that 
prakrtz is the source of all activity and that the purusa is only an 
enjoyer For example, the Tatttirlya text—Vijnanam yajnam tanute 
karmani tanute—^speaks of vt^Mna as the agent an sacred and secular 
duties Again, the Bhagavad^Gttd (Ch III, verse 27) declares tiiat 
the self deluded by ahamfcara looks upon himself as the agent in all 
activities which are brou^t about by the gunas of prakrti In the 
face of these, how, it may be asked, is the soul to be considered the 
agent ^ The reply is that the term vtpidna occumng in the Taitttnya 
text refers to Hie soul and not to huddht, for huddJu, which is non- 
intelligent, cannot be directed to do this or that Further, Ihe Gita 
verse cited only shows that the activity of Hie jiva depends upon five 
factors of which the self is but one, and he is specifically mentioned 
by the name ka/rta Hence, he who views the isolated self as an agent 
has no true insist 
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8. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF VIDHI 
{Vtdhi^svarupa-ntTnayadhikdra) 

After a critical consideration of the Bhatta and the Prabhakara con¬ 
ceptions of mdh% (injunction), Narayanarya establishes the thesis that 
vidhz IS the command of any trustworthy person ^ (dpta) interested m 
our welfare (hitorhama) 

The View that Vidhi ts SabdcirBhAvand 

The Bhattas maintain that vidht is sahdorhhavwML Their arguments 
may be stated as follows —Vidhz (literally what prompts a person to 
act) must be sahdha-hhdvand^ since the latter prompts actions directed 
to certain ends Fi’om the consciousness of meaning arising from words, 
every word must be inferred to have an activity (vydpo'ta), called 
ahhidhd In the case of mandatory sufiBxes—^the SansknL Itn and the 
like—^the activity is signified by these suffixes themselves, and it is 
termed bhavaiid or pravartand, since it brings mto being or imtiates 
activity {pravrtti), 

Of the several objections that may be raised against this theory, the 
first IS that this activity {dbhidkd) cannot be attributed to sdhda, for 
the latter is either a quality or a substance If sahda is a quality, it 
cannot have an activity, for activity cannot be attributed to a quality 
If iabda is a substance, it cannot enter upon activity, since it is all- 
pervasive 

The Bhattas meet this objection by pointing out that sabda may be 
a quality and yet possess an activity* Take for example, they say, the 
text “ Antwapa eTcahdyanyd pmgaksyd gavd somam krmdU ” Here the 
activity of marking off a particular animal from the rest is attributed to 
redness (drunya). Even on the view that sabda is an all-pervasxve 
substance, sabda may, like the self, possess action Change of place 
(panspmda) may be impossible; but modal changes may be attnbuted 
to sahda. 

Another objection to the Bhatta view is as follows —Ahhidhd has 
to be defined as the knowledge of sahda (word), for it is only the word 
known that gives rise to awareness of meaning But the knowledge of 
a word cannot be considered its activity (vydpdra) 

In reply to this, the Bhattas state that action (vydpdra) is the occa¬ 
sional feature (dharma) with whose aid an object is able lo produce its 
effect If this is admitted, it is easy to demonstrate, the Bhattas, 
that knowledge can be treated as an acbvity. The potential suffix hh^ 
by being known, becomes re^onsible for human activity. 
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Yet another difficulty m the way of attributm^ to sahda an activity 
called abhzdhd and conceived as a form of knowledge (pidna) is as 
follows If this view were correct, sabda would have to be at once the 
agent {kartd) and the object (karma) m the self-same activity, namely, 
knowledge The statement 6abda reveals meaning’^ (sahdah ardiatn 
abhidhatte) indicates that ^bda is an agent in knowledge Again the 
proposition “I know ^ahda^* (sabdam janami) shows that sahda is the 
object (karma) of knowledge How can sabda be at once the agent 
(Icarta) and the object (karma) in an identical activity 

The Bhattas brush aside this objection and argue as follows —^*‘An 
identical act viewed from the stand-point of the different results achiev¬ 
ed may have different objects (karma) What figures as karma m a 
given act considered as leading to one result may function as the 
agent (karta) in the same act treated as accomplishing another result 
Take the proposition “He raises and lowers the axe” The axe is the 
object (karma) m the act of raising and lowering But consider the 
statement “The axe sphts the firewood into two” T!he axe functions 
as the agent in the same act, now called chinatti^ in the 
light of the result namely, cuttmg mto two Sumlarly, m 
the self-same activity called abhtdhd ther^ may be difEerent objects 
(karma) in connection with its diverse results In respect of the 
production of human activity, the same act is referred to as hhdvand, 
and it has human activity for its karma Eg, “jSabda gives rise to 
human activity ” In respect of human activity, the self-same ahhtdhd 
IS termed prauartand, and it has puru&a (man) for its object Eg, 
“Sabda prompts the purusa to act” Thus, a given activity is called 
jdndti, when the result aimed at js the manifestation of objects (visaya^ 
prakasa) Here the sahda associated with manifestation is the object 
E g sahdam pandit The same activity goes by the name of ahhidadhaii, 
when the end m view is the awareness of meamng (artha-pratXtt) , m 
this case, the meanmg (artha) constitutes the object E g sabdah ar- 
tham ahhidadhatx That very activity is referred to as bhdvayati, when 
the goal sought is initiation of activity, and it has activity (pravrtU) 
for its object Eg pravrttim bhavayati The self-same activity may 
also be designated pravartayati when the end m view is praurft^, here 
the purusa associated with pravrtti is the object (karma) ” 

A further difiSculty in the way of the Bhatta theory is this Even 
grantmg that sahda has abhidhd for its activity, the latter cannot gene¬ 
rate action, for what leads to an action is the consciousness that it is the 
means to the realisation of desires (aamlhtta^sddhanatd-jndna) More¬ 
over, there is no need to distinguish lin from other words and maintain 
that ahhzdd is the very significance of hn 
1 
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The Bhatta reply is True isia-sadhanaid-^^na loads to activity, but 
It IS wrong to suppose that the ablndhd of words does not prompt action 
For soon after listening to commands actions ensue rndjcating thereby 
that Itn denotes an activity which is termed abhidha and 
which IS very different from the activity o£ other words As for the 
last objection, the Bhdttas reply that there is nothing to prevent the 
vydpdra of a word from being the very significance of that word 

Refutation of the Bhdtta View 

Narayanarya thinks that there is no warrant for the belief that 
iahda possesses an activity known as ahhtdhd It is unreasonable to 
contend, says Narayan^ya, that the very significance of words ex¬ 
pressing commands testifies to its existence, for hn is nowhore under¬ 
stood to have such a sigmficancc Nor is it convmcmg, says he, to 
maintain that the presence of such an activity is inferred from the fact 
that when commands are listened to, action follows, for all that this 
could prove is that hn leads to action From the fact that a person 
undertakes an action it could not be said that he must have listened to 
hn When the very existence of Im which has generated action cannot 
be inferred from the latter, it must be even more impossible to prove 
the existence of a mystenofis ahhidhd said to be possessed by words 

The author next points out that activity is of two kmds—effort 
(prayaiTia) and movement (parispanda) —^and that sahda can engage 
in neither of these Being non-sentient, sahda cannot put forth effoit, 
and being a quahty, it cannot move The Bhattas cited the example of 
the text ^'Arunaya ekahayanya pmgaksya ” to show that a quahty 
may enter upon activity. But this is unsatisfactory, because, m the 
example adduced, a vydpdra has not been attributed to a quality 

The Bhatta contention that the activity called ahhtdhd is the know¬ 
ledge of the word {sahda) is untenable, for jndna is a quality of the 
self, and can never be an activity of sahda 

The proposition—^Sabdah artham abhidhatte’'—does not show that, 
in the vyapdra known as abhidha, iahda is the agent, for ahliidM, 
being identical with Imowledge, can only reside in the self, and never 
in sahda By identifying ahhtdhd with prdkaiya one may attempt 
to show that abhtdhd may well reside in iabde. But this attempt is 
foredoomed to failure, because there is no such thmg as prdkatya 

, Narayanwya further pomts out that, if hn can denote ahhtdhd 
directly, without the aid of some other vydpdra, then sahda may weU 
convey meanings directly, without the aid of ahhtdhd. 
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He also shows that just as knowledge manifests objects without 
the intervention of any vyapdra, words also may convey meaning 
without the aid of any vyapdra In commenting on the expression 
‘buddhijanma* occurring in Purva-Mlmamsd^sutra, Kuminla says 
that knowledge reveals objects by the mere fact of its origination and 
not with the aid of any other activity 

Besides, even granting that there is iabda-bhdvaTid, it cannot be 
vidhi, for it does not prompt action Though repeated often, sahda 
would not prompt action, so long as there is no ista-sddhanatd-jMna 
Thus the conception of a sahda-^bhdvand, which has pu/nisa-pravrttt 
for its sddhya (what is to be accomplished), lin-jndna for its sadhana 
(means) and prdsastya^^jndTia for its tttkariavyatd (uistrumental cause), 
stands condemned 

The Prabfiflkam Vtew 

According to the Plrabhakara school, what prompts a person to 
act IS the consciousness that it is something to be accompli^ed {kdrya) 
by him All persons, whether they act at the instance of others or 
at their own instance prompted by love, amger or fear, enter upon 
activity when there arises the consciousness that it is their duty to 
do so (kdryatd-^ndna) Since kdrya (what has to be accomplished) is 
the direct cause of activity, other factors bemg merely casual cir¬ 
cumstances, fcdri/a, which is the significance of Im, must be treated as 
Vidkt In worldly affairs this kdrya, which depends for its existence 
upon human effort (krti ), is found to be no other than action (krtyd) 
But m the case of Vedic injunctions, like “He that desires heaven 
should sacrifice,” the significance of the command cannot be kdrya, which 
IS of the nature of action For he who desires heaven finds it diffi¬ 
cult to imagine how action, which is momentary, could be the means 
of heavenly bliss to be secured in the distant future Therefore, he 
concludes that the kdrya which is the significance of Vedic com- 
rnands must be very different from knyd and that it must persist 
till the goal IS reached For the reason that it is not something met 
with m everyday experience, it is called apurva Smce it directs the 
purusa towards itself, it is also termed myoga 

As vedic injunctions are thus proved to signify kdrya of thus 
unique kind, it is only in a secondary sense that injunctions to secu¬ 
lar duty refer to kdrya understood as knyd Once it is demonstrated 
that lin signifies only myoga, it follows that even m Vedic mjimctions 
referring to actions, which bear no fruit and obligatory duties 
of an occasional diaracter, Un denotes only myoga. 



Ixvi Nittmai^ 

Refutation of the Prabhakara View 

The tnaiTi counts m Narayanarya’s indictment of the Prabhakara 
view are the following — (1) the PT&bhakaTa notion of It&Tya 
IS unintelligible For it must be either what is accomplished 
by effort (krti-sddhya) or the goal of effort (krtyuddesya) or 
both these at once But it cannot be the first, smce, on that alterna¬ 
tive, sacrifice also would have to be treated as kdrya Nor can it be 
the second, as, on that view, heaven would have to be considered 
Uarya Nor yet can it be the third, for the karya which the Prabha¬ 
kara speaks of cannot be the goal of endeavour. ‘Goal of endeavour* 
signifies the end to secure which a person starts on a coui&e of action, 
q -ni't tfiTfi end IS either the attainment of pleasure or the avoidance of 
pain But kdrya is neither of these Hence it cannot he the goal 
of endeavour 

Should the Prabhakara contend that, though heaven is the end 
aimed at, myoga may be treated as the goal of endeavour m so far 
as it leads to heaven, Narayanarya replies that it only amounts to 
equatmg karya or myoga with istasddhana (the means for obtaimng 
objects of desire) . 

(2) Kdrya cannot be* the meaning of vidhi; since knowledge 
of kdrya is not responsible for activity Even when there is the know¬ 
ledge that a certain thing ought to be done, action may not follow. 

(3) The Prabhakara argued that after one hears the injunc¬ 
tion “ He who desires heaven should sacrifice ” there arises the con¬ 
sciousness “This is to be performed by me (mama idam karj/am) 
and that this consciousness, coming, as it does, soon after hearing the 
injunction, must be the import of that vidht This argument is falla¬ 
cious , for all that the vidhz conveys is that sacrifice is the means for 
the reahsation of heaven The consciousness “ This is something to 
be undertaken by me ” is a desire; and it forms no part of the signi¬ 
ficance of vidhi 

(4) There is no point m the contentiob that, since action is 
momentary, it cannot be the means for the realisation of heaven, and 
that, therefore, somethmg other than knyd, viz, myoga, must be posited 
It will be shown presently that sacrifice itself is the means for heaven 
and that there is no need to posit myoga 

The Viewi of Narayan&rya 

Narayanarya’s view may be stated as follows: —Ntyoga (the 
command of the trustworthy person interested m our welfare), vidht 
(aijunotion) and 2 >rauortom are mte^diangeable terms The boy 
notices that commands issue from the teacher and are followed by 
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certain activities on the part of the pupils As a result of frequent 
experience of this kind, the utterance of certain words and some actions 
get associated m his nund So that, after some tune, whenever he 
hears certain words some ideas are involuntarily recalled to mind 
It IS only at a subsequent stage that he wishes to know why certain 
words are related to certam meanings and learns that words have 
the potency (saktz)^to signify certain meanings Thus, even before 
a person understands the power of words to signify meanings, he learns 
thezr significance That is why the Buddhistic theory that ^hda is 
a variety of mference stands condemned Only when the universal 
connection between two thmgs has been grasped would it be possible 
to infer one from the other Since the meanings of words are under¬ 
stood even before the nature of the relation between words and 
meanings is ascertained, it would be impossible to maintain that the 
knowledge obtained from words is inferential knowledge 

It may he asked whether the suffix hn and jyravartaTia have been 
experienced together to enable the mind to recall one from the other 
Narayanarya answers this question m the affirmative and says that, 
when the boy finds the pupil entering upon some activity on hearing 
the master's command, he learns that the master wished that the pupal 
should act in a specific way and, therefore, issued the command When 
the boy wishes to induce others to act, he adopts the same procedure and 
is directly aware of the pravartand existing in himself From this 
he readily infers that all persons must be usmg commands to induce 
action of one sort or another in others Hence, it follows that lin 
signifies the command of the trustworthy person (dpta) 

The objector may say that if the potential suffix hn sigmfies what 
induces a person to perforin activities calculated to securing his well- 
hemg (hita), it would follow that scriptural texts are the composition 
of some purusa {pauruseya ), for hita-pravartand is understood, in every¬ 
day life, from the utterances of the trustworthy person himself or from 
those of his agent 

Narayanarya replies as follows —Even when a king does not 
directly coimnumcate his orders to his subjects and does not even 
cause his ministers to do so, the latter may understand his zmnd and 
tell the subjects that the king expects them to do certain thmgs And 
the subjects may take them to be the king’s orders and obey them. 
Similarly, the Vedic texts, without bemg the utterances of God or of 
hifi agents, may yet be taken to be the Lord’s mandates 

The objector may again urge that the foregcring oiily shows that 
Vedic duties are the injunctions of the Lord, and that it does not 
indicate that they have to he performed. To this Narayanarya raphes 
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that there are texts describing these injunctions as the commands of 
the Lord, that they have to be obeyed, and that neglect of these duties 
entails punishment The following passages may be cited as 
examples — A Taittniya text commencmg with the words “After 
imparting instruction m the Veda, the preceptor enjoins the pupil to 
to practise certain vu’tues” ends by saying ^that these are the 
commands of the Lord, the advice of persons interested m oui- welfare 
and that they are the essence of the Vedic teaching A text from the 
Bthaddranyaka Upanisad declares, “Verily, O Gargi' men become 
subject to, and praise those who, reaUsing that dana and the like are 
the commands of the Imperishable, give gifts (dana) , the divinities 
praise the sacrificer, and the ancestral deities (pifrs) praise those who 
perform the darvl-homa’’ 

The doctrme that Vedic injunctions are the commands of the Lord 
does not, m the least, contradict the view that the Vedas are eternal 
(nitya) Though the Vedic passage—Agnid agnin vihara ”—the 
command of the adhvaryu to Agnidhra, the Veda does not cease to Oe 
eternal Likewise, vedic injunctions may be the command of the 
Lord, and yet be eternal 

The Muxidmsakas argue that, since the sacrifice is momentary, it 
cannot lead to heaven and that, therefore, an apurva which could lead 
to the frvut of sacrifice has to be posited But this is needless, for the 
Lord Himself who is pleased at finding the sacrificer obeying 
His command as also the dmmties, such as Agm and Indra, who receive 
the sacrificial offering, may grant the fruits So the sacrifice itself 
may lead to the fruits thereof It may be asked: How can the divi¬ 
nities be spoken of as receiving sacrificial offering and as distributing 
the fruits thereof in the face of scriptural statements to the 
effect that the Supreme Self Himself receives these offerings and 
rewards the saenficer ’ The reply is that, since the divinities are after 
all His subordinates {anga) and constitute His body, what pleases them 
pleases the Supreme Self too Their en 303 nnent constitutes His en- 
3 oyTnent The scriptures declare that the Supreme Self who is wor¬ 
shipped by sacrifices and meditation (updsana) distributes heavenly 
enjoyment (bkoga) and final release (apavarga) If the divinities are 
usually spoken of as dispensing rewards, it is because the Lord has con¬ 
ferred upon them the power of rewarding men for sacrificial duties. 
Hence, Narayanarya concludes that in ordinary life v^dh^ constitutes the 
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command of the person issuing the instruction, and liiat m the Veda, 
vtdht signifies the command of the Lord Narayanarya claims for has 
theory the support of iSnr-Bhasya 

9 ON THE NATURE OF THE MEANS TO MOKSA 
(Nzsre^oso-sddhana-TixTTia^/acl/i^fcara;) 

Introductory 

Although there is concensus of opinion making vedana (know¬ 
ledge) the means for the attamment of transcendental fehcity (moksa ), 
philosophers have held divergent views regarding the precise nature 
of vedana Some treat it as knowledge afforded by Upanisadic texts 
(7}Skya^;}anya-jMnti) Others think that it denot^ the combination 
of sankhya and yoga (sdnkhya-yoga-swmuccaycL) / But Narayanarya 
supports the view that vedana is bhaJcti resulting from the seven-fold 
factors of purity arising from partaking good food (vtveka), non¬ 
attachment to objects of desire (uimolca) repeated meditation on the 
blessed form of the Lord (ahkyasa)y the performance of the five-fold 
yajnas and the like (hriyd) , virtues such as wishing well to all, straight¬ 
forwardness, mercy, non-mjury, gift, and not'covetmg another's property 
(kaly4na)y not feeling depressed over the loss of things and persons 
held near and dear (a^iavasada) ^ and the absence of undue elation 
(anuddharsa) 

The View that Vedajia %s Vakya^anya^^ndna 

Upanisadic texts, such as ‘‘ The knower of Brahman crosses sorrow/* 
proclaim that knowledge of the nature of ultimate reality obtained 
from the Vedanta is the means of moksa which is no other than cessa¬ 
tion of avidyd (avxdy&mvrtpi) y In the imnd purified by the per¬ 
formance of sacrificial duties, Vedantic texts generate the knowledge 
that IS capable of termmating ignorance concerning the nature of 
Brahman Till the undesirable activities of the senses, inner and 
outer, cease, this knowledge of Brahman does not bear fruit 

-'Acquisition of right knowledge consists of three stages— sravana, 
'manwna and mdtdhydsana Sravana refers to the first stage when 
the aspirant learns from a competent guru the meaning of the diffe¬ 
rent Vedantic texts Manana stands for the stages when the pupil 
reflects upon what he has been tau^t m order to nd the mmd of the 
doubt (osccm&hauttTia) that the truth conveyed may not be right 
Ntdidhyasana is meditation upon the identity between the ]iva and 
Brahman designed to eradicate long established habits of thought 
(vipanta^bhdvand) and to secure the conviction that the truth cannot 
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be anything elae When this meditation is continued for long, the 
knowledge obtained from the upamsadic texts (vdkyujanya-jndna) 
becomes direct mtuxtion of Brahman (aymoksa-saksdikdra) competent 
to terminate aondna and its products, root and branch 

A possible objection to the Advaitic view is that sabda (scriptural 
testimony) cannot generate intuitive perception (iaJcsdtJcdia or 
aparoksa-jMna) The Advaitms meet this objection by pomting out 
that whether sabd(t generates pctrofcsa-jndTwi or aparoksa-jndna would 
depend upon the nature of the object known (prameya) When sabda 
dispels ajndna concerning the existence of material objects, such as 
jars, they are not manifested at once Not being self-luminous, they 
could shine only when some pramana or other operates On the con¬ 
trary, when the avidyd concerning the self-luminous Atman is dispelled, 
the self shines without the aid of any of the pramanas Hence, in the 
case of the Self or Atman, sabda generates direct, intuitive perception 
(aparoksa-^ndna) 

Meditation (dhydna) cannot, says the Advaitin, terminate avidya, 
for samsdra which is essentially unreal can be dispelled by knowledge 
arising from the pramaijas, and not by meditation (dhydna). 

Refutation of the AdvatUc View 

Narayanarya rejects the Advaitic view on the following grounds 
(i) SmcG/scriptural texts, such as ‘‘The Self (Atman) is to be seen” 
and The Self (Atman) is to be known,” prescribe meditation 
(dhydna) on the Self as the means to moksa, and smce the knowledge 
horn of scriptural texts cannot be enjoined (vidheya) , knowledge arising 
from scriptures cannot be the means for attauuiig final release 
Cessation of avidyd can never result from mere acquaintance with the 
import of Vedantic texts. 

(u) ^ There is little force m the Advaitic contention that know¬ 
ledge afforded by Vedantic texts does not bear fruit immediately, and 
that it dispels avidya only after all the obstacles have been removed 
with the aid of sravana, manana and mdiddhydsana 'For the obstacles 
preventmg vdkya-^anya-^ndna from producmg its result immediately 
are, on the Advaitic theory, illusory (mithyd) , and must, therefore, dis¬ 
appear the moment knowledge of reality arises 

The Advaitm may seek to defend his position by sa^'mg that the 
obstacles may persist even when vdkya-^anya*-jndna has arisen, just as 
the cogmtion of two moons persists even when the conviction has arisen 
that there is but a single moon, 
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But this Ime of defence, says Narayanarya, is weak The analogy 
IS unhelpful, because the cognition of two moons is caused by some 
defect m the visual apparatus which is real and which is removable by an 
ointment So long as the defect is not rectified (te, so long as the 
cause of the illusory perception of the double moon exists), the illu¬ 
sion IS bound to persist, even after the conviction has ansen that the 
moon is single Unlike the defect in the eye, the obstacles preventing 
the removal of avidya are illusory and are, therefore, bound to cease 
the moment arises. 

The Advaitm may suggest that the knowledge which is capable of 
terminating the obstacles arises only at the completion of the stages of 
TnaTumfi and mdtddhydsana when the doubt (asamhhdvaTid) concenui^ 
the correctness of the teaching imparted by the gum is resolved, and 
when long-established habits of thought (vipanl^-bhdvand) which are 
opposed to this teaching are broken They might also add that when 
knowledge of Ved^tic texts dawns upon the mmd, it i^es dispel amdyd 
forthwith But this suggestion has no value*; i^ecause when the 
causal factors necessary for vdhya-^janya^jndna are present, it must arise 
immediately, and cannot wait for lYianana and md^ddhydsana 

(m) The Advaitic view that sahda (Vedantic text) generates in¬ 
tuitive apprehension (aparofcso-jndna) runs counter to experience ■ It 
IS not ^open to the Advaitm to contend that sabda may produce parofcsa- 
jftaTia or aparoksa-jmTUL according to the thing known; for, on his 
view, the Atman is not an object of knowledge (prameya) 

The Advaitm may urge that, although the Atman is not really an 
object of knowledge, still it may be considered as such (i e., 
as a pra7n£ya) m a secondary sense, m so far as the knowledge iyr- 
mshed by the prama/nas dispels ignorance concerning the Atman t/To 
this Narayanarya replies that ignorance (ajnana) concerning the Atman 
must either be the Atma-svarupa itself or must have the Atman for 
its basis {dh aya) , and that it has already been shown that it cannot be 
either of these Hence the Atman cannot be called a prameya even 
m a secondary sense 

(iv) Since samsara is ireal, and not phenomenal, the Advaitm 
cannot justly contend that knowledge ansmg from, the ‘pramanas, and 
not dhyarta, is competent to dispel samsara 

(v) The texts cited by die Advaitm m support of the view that 
•oalcya-^anya-jnana is the means to moksa bear a different inter¬ 
pretation Take, for example, the passage: “Those who practise 
yama and the hke, acquiring true knowledge of reahty from the 
upanisadic texts, following the path of self-surrender (nyfisa), and 

j 
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attaining mental purjficatioiij attain the Lord in the Brahma4oka and 
are fieed from bondage to samsaia^' Since seh-surxcnder which 
arises after the understanding of the Ved^tic texts is also regarded as 
the means, vakya-^^anya-^rmia is not, by itself, the direct means of libe¬ 
ration. 

Sdnkhya-Yoga Samuccaya Vada 

Some advocate the view that Sdnkhya and Yoga are the conjoint 
means of release from bondage They mterpret Sdnkhya to mean ‘ tJie 
determmation of the nature oi reality' (tattvanam avadharanam) It 
includes two phases— Havana and manana Yoga, too, is twofold— 
jndna-yoga and Jearma-yoga Of these, ^ndna-^yoga is divisible into two 
foirasr—sambMti and viTidsa Samhhutt is meditation on reality con¬ 
ceived as possessing qualities (sawscso-dhydna), Vindia is medita¬ 
tion on reality looked upon as having no qualities {mrvtsa^a-dhyuna} 
KaTma-ycga is accomplished through speech (vdk), body (Jedya) and 
external objects It entails the performance of duties which please the 
Lord, the avoidance of all other actions and the renunciation of the fruits 
of actions 

The view that Sdnkhya and Yoga are together the means of attain¬ 
ing moksa is said to be based on scriptural texts like the following —■ 
“The universal cause is attainable by Sankhya and Yoga”^^ (tat 
karanam sankhya-yogadi gamyam) Of the two varieties of yoga— 
jfidna-yoga and karma-yoga —^the ascetics (panvrajakaa) follow the 
former alone, while the rest have to practise both. And m every case, 
}ndnar^oga includes both samhhuU and vindsa The followmg are some 
of the texts which seem to support this view —He who knows vidyd 
(jndna) and avtdyd (karma) conjointly, after crossmg samsara with 
the aid of avidyd, acquires immortality (amrta) with the help 
of vidyd . 

Vidyanca avidyraca yas tad vedo' bhayam saha [ 

Avidyaya mrtyum tirtva vidyaya 'mrtama^nute {] 

“ He who knows samhhuti and vtndsa conjointly, after crossing 
samsara (mrtyu) with the aid of vtTidia, attains immortality (amrta) 
with the help of samhhuti '' 

Sambhiitmea vinasanca yas tad vedo'bhayanx saha | 

Vmaaena mrtyum tirtva sambhutya ’mrtamasnute ] | ^ 
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Refutation of Sdnkhya^oga Samuccaya Vada 

Sdnkhya and yoga caimot he considered the conjoint means of 
liberation, for, as Narayanarya points out, scriptural texts not only 
declare that vedana is the means for aduevmg moksa, but also deny 
that there are other means therefor Take, for example, the following 
text—Knowing Hnq thus, he becomes immortal ^ 

Further, the text—^'Tat karanam sankhya-yogadi gamyam'—does 
not mean that Brahman is attainable by Sdnkhya and Yoga as under¬ 
stood by the advocate of Samuccaya-vada, but really asserts that 
Brahman is to he mtuited by ^fnana-^oga and karma^yoga 

Moreover, the passage—Vidyanca avidyahca yas tad vedo’bhayam 
saha does not bear out the view that vidyd and avidyd are con¬ 

jointly the means for an identical goal, namely, moksa For it states 
explicitly that vidyd leads to unmortahty, while avidyd, meamng vrhat 
IS other than vidya {i e , karma, prescribed duties), terminates the past 
deeds (karma) which prevent the rise of true knowledge It is thus 
clear that vidyd alone is the real means for moksa 

Similarly, the text—" Sambhuti viin^anca yas tad vedo^bhayam 
saha - ” does not declare that sambhuti and vtndsa are the joint 
means of moksa, for they subserve different ends Besides, the terms 
sambhuti and vmdsa do not refer, as the advocate of samuccaya^dda 
thinks, to savisesor-dhydim and ntrvisesa-dhydna respectively Sambhuti, 
which literally denotes ^fullness' or 'perfection^, here signifies, m a 
secondary sense, vidyd, m so far as vidyd is the means of attaining per¬ 
fection Likewise, the word vindsa which literally signifies that which 
perishes, refers, m a secondary sense, to karma, since the results brou^t 
on by karma are pendiable There is nothing m the text whidi could 
even remotely favour the mterpretation that sambhuti and vtndsa stand 
respectively for saviSesa and mrvisesa dhydnas 

The Visistddvaita Boctrine 

On the strength of uparusadic passages like—^“The knower of 
Brahman attains the Supreme -r-z ^he Visistadvaitin maintains that 
vedana is the means of release ^^^edana, otherwise known as bhoJcti 
{lovmg devotion), is different from, and is the result of, the knowledge 
afforded by Vedantic texts (udJcya-janya-judna) ^ ^ It originates only in 
the mmd (manos) which has been cleansed of its impunti^ by viveka, 
vimoka ahhydsa, knyd, kalydna anavaadda and anuddharsatkVedana la re¬ 
ferred to by terms, such as dhydna, updsana and dhruvdnusmriij and it 
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33 akin to intuitive perception (saksdikdra) It is in itself exceedingly 
blissful, because the object of devotion is the very embodiment of bliss 

This interpretation of the meaning of vedana has the full support of 
the scriptures That vedana is not to be confounded with vahya-^anya^^ 
jndna (knowledge born of scriptural texts) is taught in passages, such 
as ^^Havmg understood (the import of the uparusadic texts), he medi¬ 
tates on (aiiuvidya vijanati), and “ Having known it, let him prac¬ 
tise meditation.*’^ (vijnaya prajham kurvita) Here the expression 
‘having understood* and 'having known* {anuvtdya^ vi:}ndya) merely re¬ 
fer to vakya-janya-jndna^ while the statements 'he meditates on iV and 
let him practise meditation* {vijdndti^ pra^ndm kurviia) enjoin medita¬ 
tion 

Biahmanandl has shown that vedana is gamed only witli the aid of 
vtveka, vtmoka, ahhydsa, knyd, kalydna, anavasdda and anuddharsa The 
scriptuie IS explicit on the point that it is only the mind that has been 
rendered pure that mtuitively apprehends the Real E g “With the mind 
purified ** and “It is seen by the mind ennobled ** Vfveka is men¬ 
tal purity obtained by excludmg from the body impure food Vtmoka is 
non-attachment to objects of desire Ahhydsa denotes repeated medi¬ 
tation on God Kriyd signifies the performance of the duties appropriate 
to a personas station m life Kalydna means the practice of virtues like 
straightforwardness, truthfulness, non-injuiy and chanty Anavasdda 
is freedom from despondency even in the presence of the most trymg 
and gloomy situations Amtddharsa is the opposite character, it signi¬ 
fies freedom from elation m the presence of situations productive of joy 

Since dhydna (meditation), updsana (worship) and dhruvdnusmrti 
(steady remembrance) are spoken of in different places in the upanisads 
as the means of liberation, and since the scriptures refuse to recognise 
anything except vedana as the path of release, it necessarily follows that 
dhydTui, updsana and dhruvanu&mrti are synonymous with the term 
vedana 

The fact that veda'tiaj which is akin to mtuitive apprehension, be¬ 
comes direct and immediate perception (sdksdthdra) of Reality is learnt 
from texts such as the following —^“When he directly perceives Him who 
is of the golden hue ** and "When He is seen. . ** 

Passages like the following —‘'He is attained only by him whom 
He chooses; and he reveals His form only to him (whom he chooses)”^— 
teach that vedana is of the nature of loving devotion (bhakti) Thus it 
IS evident that vedana which is the means of mofea is knowledge which 
partakes of the nature of loving devotion (bhakti ). 
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Exception may be taken to the view that bflafct^ is the means of re¬ 
lease on the ground that, in the Bhagavad-GitcL and elsewhere, karma is 
held out as the means therefor In one place, the Bhagavad-Gita declares 
that persons like Janaka attained the perfected state only by travers¬ 
ing the path of karma Elsewhere it is stated that the Lord Visnu is 
worshipped only by him who performs the duties appropriate to his caste 
and station jn hfe, a&d that no other form of worship pleases the IcordL 

But this objection is lacking m force, for the verse quoted from the 
Bhagavad-Gltd does not state that karma is the means of transcendental 
fehcity (msr&yas)^ but it only asserts that persons like King Janaka 
attained siddhi by following karma-yoga This svddhi really denotes 
jndna-yoga, for there are passages declaring that karma is the means of 
jndnor^yoga and that mofcsa, which is of the nature of the realisation of 
Brahman, is attained by supreme devotion (parorhhakti) Again, the 
statement that the performance of caste duties alone pleases the Lord 
and that nothing else moves Him contains not even the faintest sugges¬ 
tion that the performance of duties procures release directly 

The objector may say that since updsana is said to be responsible 
for rootmg out dements (pdpa-fesaya), it cannot he considered the means 
of hberation He may add that updsana cannot be the means at once for 
the removal of dements and the reahsation of moksa, for it is a well- 
known dictum that each karma has but a single result He may go on 
to state that updsana, unlike oyotistoma and so forth which can be per¬ 
formed several times and which may, on each performance, bear a 
different fruit, cannot be performed more than once ^ For upasana is of 
the nature of steady and uninterrupted meditation contmued till the 
hour when the soul parts once and for all from the body 

In reply to this objection, Narayanarya <ntes the authority of Apas- 
tamba for saying that even action performed but once may bear more 
fruits than one Moreover, since the meditation has the Supreme Lord 
Himself for its object there is nothing of value which it cannot secure 
Several passages may be cited to prove that the loving contemplation of 
the Lord leads to diverse results, such as the destruction of demerits 
(pdpaksaya) , the access to arcvrddi-TndTga and the attainment of Brah¬ 
man 

Prapatti^mdrga 

In addition to hhaktt the Vi^istadvaitm accepts another path to hbe- 
xation known as prapatti Ntvedana, mksepa, nydsa and prapadam are 
alternative names for prapatti. 
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What leads to the supreme goal of life (a/pavarga) or to lesser bene¬ 
fits hVp heaven (ahhyudaya) is termed dharma It is of two kinds— 
(i) stddha (what exists as a fact, i e God) and (u) sadhya (what has to 
be accomphshed, * e, sacrifice, gift and the like) There is nothing novel 
in speaking of God as an ever present means (siddhopaya) of release, 
for srvti and smrti texts actually describe Him as Dharma Eg “ 
Krishna, the ancient Dharma (sandtana dharma) / “Desirous of attain¬ 
ing moksa, I tsike refuge in Him who created the four-faced Brahma and 
passed the Vedas on to him ” Thus, the Lord Himself may be adopted as 
the means to moksa To adopt Him as the means is to sunender one¬ 
self to Him with the fervent prayer that as one is ignorant, sinful and 
imable to save oneself, the Lord Himself must, from out of His unbound¬ 
ed mercy, be one’s saviour 

While hhdkti-marga is to be followed only by persons who are quali¬ 
fied to study the Veda and who are mentally and spiritually fitted for 
undertakmg the long and arduous process of training which hhaktt in¬ 
volves, salvation along the path of self-surrender is open lo all without 
distmetion of caste or rank Persons who cannot enter upon the path of 
bhakti either because they lack the necessary qualification (adhikdra) 
or because they do not possess the requisite mental and spiritual deve¬ 
lopment and those who are unable lo bear even for a mmute longer the 
suffering of samsara and are therefore intensely desirous of attaining 
Brahman immediately fling themselves on God’s compassion with the 
firm faith {mahdvisv&sa) that He will save The Lord overlooks the 
faults of the devotee and saves him from the distress of samsara. 

1(> THE NATURE OP MOKSA 
(Ntireyasa-svarupa-mirriayddhtk&ra) 

Introductory 

The nature of the ultimate goal of life, mokaa, has been differently 
conceived by the different systems of Indian thought Narayanarya 
passes in .review the Madhyamika, YogSeara, Jama, Nyaya-Vaisesika. 
Prabhakara, Bhatta, Advaita and Bheda-bheda views on this question 
and finally expounds the Visistadvaitic conception of moksa 

The Buddhistic View 

Of the two types of Buddhistic idealism, the school known as 
Madhyamika thinks that liberation consists in becoming vacuity (sunya) 
by continual meditation on reality as vacuity (sunya) Tlie other type 
designated as the YogSeIra school considers moksa to be the state when 
the stream of consciousness or succession of ideas (vijndna’-santSna) is 
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no longer artificially sundered into subject and object This state is to 
be won by meditation on reality as momentary and as constituted of 
sva~Uiksa7ias, each of which is unique and describable only as itself 

Refutation of the Buddhistic View 

The gravaman oj charge against these conceptions of liberation is 
they are mconsistent with the Buddhistic denial of a self persistmg 
through the states of samsara and release, for the notion of release im- 
phes previous bondage of the self as a distinct entity 

The Jama Doctrine 

According to Jainism, salvation consists m reaching the top of the 
universe, known as lokdkdsa It is attained by the person, who, by right 
knowledge (samyag-darmna) and right conduct (samyalocdrttra), be¬ 
comes free from bondage to karma and shines m his pnstme purity 

Refutation of the Jama Doctrine 

The Jama account of liberation is umnteHigxble, because it implies 
that the soul proceeds and reaches the heists called lohdhdsa But the 
self, which IS in its essential nature unchanging cannot proceed any¬ 
where Nor is it said by them that there is some other conscious entity 
ordaimng its movement. 

The Nydya-Vaisesika View 

The ideal of life as represented by the NydyOr-Vatse^ika is one 
wherem the soul is divested of all its specific qualities (visesa-guna) ^ 
such as jfiroa, pam and pleasure 

Refutation of the Nydya View 

The mam defect of the Nyaya-Vaisesika view is that it virtually 
amounts to stating that the self is destroyed at release, for then it is 
bereft of all experience No one would ever care for a moksa of this 
barren sort r Nyaya-Vaisesika may perhaps argue that, as moksa 
denotes complete absence of miseries, it may become an object of human 
aspiration But this argument has no value, for so long as it is held 
that the released soul does not realise its freedom from the tr^tvails of 
sams^a, a goal of that nature will never be sought by man vOoes any 
one, asks Narayanarya, treat the absence of miseries on the part of a 
block of stone or wood as a purusartha ’ 

The MTmdr}^ Doctrine 

Since the Prabhakara school of MimBin^ defines moksa in a man¬ 
ner very similar to that of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, the cnticisms levelled 
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against the latter apply with equal force to the former The Bh&tta 
school, however, maintains that moksa is a state of bliss (dnandd)^^ 
brought on by knowledge born of manas 

Criticism of the Bhdpta View 

Lacking the necessary equipment of senses and the hke and being 
unconnected with objects, the released soul must be denied knowledge 
and pleasure which depend respectively on the possession of instrU'^ 
ments, such as the senses, and on contact with objects How, then, 
can the Bhattas treat moksa as the experience of bliss resulting from 
jnana when they deny the necessary mstruments and objects 

Bhattas may suggest in reply that the self is, m itself, pleasur¬ 
able (anukula) and that manas is oteinally present and that consequent¬ 
ly, the self may well experience pleasure m the state of bberation But 
this suggestion, says Nwrdyandrya, is valueless, because, even though 
marias is eternal, there can be no conjunction between the self and 
manas , for conjunction presupposes activity in one or both the relata 
and there could be no activity m either of these all-pervasive substances 
{manas bemg vzbhu m their view) And even granting that knowledge 
and pleasure can arise m moksa, the Bhatta position is not free from 
defects. Since what originates must perish sooner or later, moksa would 
be impermanent 

Examination of the Advaitzc View 

According to the Advaitms, moksa is the cessation of avidya {avidyd- 
nvorWi) N^ayanarya subjects this view to severe scrutiny and raises 
several objections to it ^/For one thmg, if avviyd-nivrtti signifies the 
destruction or negation or aindyd, then avtdyd will always persist along¬ 
side of Brahman m one form or another thereby militating against the 
absolute monism of the Advaitms For negation whether it be anterior 
negation (prdg-qbhdua) or subsequent negation {dhvammbhdva), de¬ 
notes existence of the object m question in a different form The anterior 
negation of the jar, for example, refers to its existence as clay; while the 
subsequent negation of the jar signifies its existence as potsherd 

To obviate this difficulty, the Advaitin may urge tha^avidyd is no 
substance (dravya) and that, therefore, its negation cannot meai> its ex¬ 
istence in some form or other. But this is no escape, because, if avtdyd 


50. The mierpreteis of Kumlnla are not agreed on this point. While some 
MiniSmsakas, like the authors of Mana^meyodaya, maintain that inok$a is a state o£ 
bliss, others like PSrthasarathi have questioned this interpretation, and described 
moksa negatively as involving neither pleasure nor pain See ^d&tra^Dip^d, 

pp 126-8. 
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IS not a substancej the world (prapanca) which is its handiwork cannot 
be a substance 

, Again, if the Advaitin argues that avidya-mvrtti is Brahman itself, 
and not something distinct therefrom, Narayanarya replies that, as Brah¬ 
man IS eternal, knowledge of reality would be uimecessary for attaining 
Brahman Moreover, since, on this view amdyd-nivrtti is eternal, bond¬ 
age which IS the product of av%dy& would for ever he impossible 

Narayanarya next points out that, if moksa were to signify the 
cessation of avidya, it would be a negative result {ahhava) and, as such, 
it could not be an object of human endeavour (punisdrtTia), for none 
ever seeks a purely negative goal If the Advaitm says that moksa means 
the removal of pam (duhkha--nvvrtti) and that it may well be a puru- 
sartha, Narayanarya replies that he has already shown that dufifcba- 
mvTtti cannot be a pwrusartha 

Recognising the difficulty mvolved in conceiving moksa in a purely 
negative manner, the Advaitm may seek to give it positive content by 
urging that avzdya^mvrUi is not, m itself, the goal, ,b^t that moksa con¬ 
sists m the appearance of Brahman in its true form as bliss consequent 
upon the removal of avtdya This contention is unhelpful, because the 
manifestation of Brahman m its true form presupposes earlier obscura¬ 
tion (tirodhdna) And Brahman which is without distmctions of any 
kmd and which is self-luminous can, at no time, be clouded 

And it has already been shown that, consistently with his philoso¬ 
phical position, the Advaitm cannot maintam that Brahman is of the 
nature of bhss > .Even if it is conceded that Brahman is of the nature of 
bhss and that it manifests itself m this form when amdya terminates, it 
would not follow that this could be a pumsdrtfia '*^For it is most natural 
for a man. to entertain the desire for happiness He would scarcely say 
'"let me manifest myself, let me be myself ” 

The Advaitm may urge that it is the direct eiqjerience of bliss that 
is sought ^ To this Narayanarya replies that exi>enence necessarily pre¬ 
supposes an expenencer and that the admission of an agent amounts to 
abandonmg the rigorous monism of the Advaitm 

Refutation of the Bhedahheda Doctrine 

Those who believe that the jiva is no other than Brahman under 
liimting conditions (ivpcLdhi) maintain that moksa is the state when 
Brahman is freed from these limiting adjuncts In other words, moksa 
consists m the jiva becoming Brahman 

Narayanarjra rejects this view as unsatisfactory for various reasons. 
What, he asks, does "becoming Brahman’ mean If it signifies the dis-. 

K 
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appearance of limiting adjuncts {upadhty, it would, he says, be a purely 
negative result, and could not, for reasons already assigned, be consi¬ 
dered the goal of life If, however, it is interpreted positively to refer 
to the jiva who is associated with itpadht being identical with Brahman 
who IS not so associated with up&dhi&, Narayanaiya replies that he has 
already refuted the theory that the jiva is Brahman limited by upadhts 

Narayanarya further asks Is the identity of the jiva with Brah¬ 
man an ever-present fact ’ Or, is it acquired after the iipadTns have 
been removed with the aid of knowledge of Reality ? If it is the former, 
there would he no need to adopt any means for securing moksa If it 
IS the latter, the jiva must be either similar to Brahman, or must be dis¬ 
tinct therefrom in the state of samsara but later, at mukti, it must become 
identical with Brahman The first alternative would militate against 
the momstic hypothesis of the Bhedabheda-vadin The second alterna¬ 
tive IS equally unacceptable because an entity distinct from Brahman 
could never become identical with it 

Moreover, ^ruti and smrti texts may be adduced m plenty to show 
that, at release, the jiva does not become one with Brahman In view 
of this, the scriptural text—^‘The knower of Brahman becomes Brah¬ 
man Himself”—must be mterpieted to mean that the released soul at¬ 
tains to such similarity with Brahman as would justify hk being called 
Brahman Himself 

The Ythstadvattic View 

According to theVisistadvaitin, moksa consists m the eternal, ilhmi- 
table and direct experience of Brahman who holds absolute sovereignty 
over the natural and the supern^ural domains This experience is ob¬ 
tained only by the person who-^y constant worship, pleases the Lord, 
and gets nd, with the aid of the Lord’s grace (prasada ), of all his merits 
and demerits (pwnya and papa) Even as straw and the like cannot 
stand before iire and are forthwith consumed by the flames, the good 
and bad deeds of the devotee melt away before the grace of the Lord 
Just as water particles standing over the lotus leaf have no contact there¬ 
with, the past karma of the true devotee does not touch ham any longer. 
With the load of karma thus lifted, he traverses the path of the gods 
(deoayana) wherein angels, such as Arcis, conduct the pilgrim on his 
onward march, and on reaching the Supreme Light {Param Jyotis ), he 
shines m his true nature v^uahties, such as freedom from evil, which 
have so long been obscured by avidyd in the shape of karma, now .ghinp 
forth »^lExcept m the matter of the creation and sustenance of the world, 
which are the exclusive prerogatives of Brahman, the released soul be¬ 
comes similar (porama-samya) to Brahman, 
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Unlike heavenly enjoyment which, is impermanent, the experience 
of Brahman is everlasting / He who attains release never again returns 
to mundane existence Since the soul exists for the sake of the Lord 
(i e, since he is the sesa, and the Lord, the sestn), consistently with his 
true nature, he places himself at the disposal of the Lord, bows his will 
to that of the Lord ^d finds service (kmnkarya) to Hun a source of 
infinite joy (msdvaha) 

Several charges have been levelled against this view, v. For one 
thing, it has been said that, while the worship (updsana) of Saguna- 
Brahman enables the self to attain similarity with Brahman, meditation 
upon Braihman m its true nature as a quahtyless entity (mrgttna) leads 
to a more ultimate goal, namely, oneness with Brahman itself* 
Narayanarya*s reply to this charge is that worship of a quahtyless 
Brahman (ntrgunopdsana:) is impossible The descriptions oi^ the 
several vtdgds (forms of worship) set forth m the scriptures uniformly 
end by stating that Brahman possesses qualities, such as bliss (dnaizda ). 
Further, he has already shown that Brahman is saguTia and not mr- 
guna 

A second charge is that if liberation is a state of enjoyment, the 
released soul must be characterised by love or attachment (rdga), and 
must necessarily reap its consequence, namely, pain (duhkha) This 
criticism, says Narayanarya, goes wide of the mark, for it supposes 
that every kind of love is the harbinger of pam y/^he fact is that it is 
only the love that anses from subjection to karma that brmgs pam in 
its tram i/Far from causuig misery, love of God enhances our joy 

A third objection takes the following form—^‘‘The jiva, caught up 
m the wildfire of sanis^c life, longs for escape from miseries and for 
the securmg of happiness^ / For this purpose, he undertakes a long and 
arduous life of self-disca^hne only to find himself confronted with a 
life of eternal s^ice and dependence. Is this not a case of labour 
wholly lost ? yAU service is necessarily taxing and painful in its con¬ 
sequence Further, in worldly life independence is praised as a thing 
of value, and dependence condemned }/ The scriptures too denounce m 
strong terms the Me of servitude and dependence A moksa of 
this kmd must, therefore, be scarcely different from sainsara ” 

Narayanarya’s reply is that the jIva is not baulked of his hopes 
of attaining bliss ;ui moksa On the contrary, he does attain what be 
has striven for It is an error to unagme that m every case service 
IS painful When the scriptures condemn service they really decry 
only the service that brings trivial results (alpa pJiala) and misery, 
and service rendered to undesirable persons If the scriptures made a 
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sweeping condemnation of all service, there would be no room 
for laudable forms of service, such as helpfulness to the guru Like¬ 
wise dependence {paratantrya) is not an evil in every case Thus it is 
to be concluded that service to, and dependence on, the Lord are certainly 
a source of joy. 
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m 

f^f%5R^ 5R^ 


H m- 

S?irW^ 3ifel^d^5RlW: j ^31 35^3^^I^Jrt S|7T^^S5<T%TR I 3Tgn- 

Si^RPRm 5itf^ I 

3l#t^- 


sfjR: apIrrRM tei^rgpnR: i 
5rren^3iw^ ii 

c 

(^Rl!H<^q^ 5l?3?R>^ 51^- 

^*l%ROT^35|3rc3^ m ^§;W>R5+|3)?3qi^3i?qf( ^ 


JtfcRJ^r:—SS^;. 

H,. g’w^i^R—^i®' 
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sf^ rt^wtqqij^ i| \ 

1%5g sigiTT^Pt m^^\i 

^ 5TfSSRt ^T #mT^OT qi^ ?Tq%TTqt^^!TOIf # ? 

^?I^I 5qtT^^ q$ q^Rqiqiqt ^qt RHIOII^ q 

31^ q5j|q^q^ 

^ ^ 5tn^ H^, ?i^q3^; 

1 ’^^“KR.ritHifif ^ftE^qqr^ 'j>S^eiii‘^4sjd 

=qiS^; ®Rl^^ 3W '<^-»:«}|PlH^Tl^|^<F^q^^I^^ 5JIT- 

^ wp?; 1 

Pi<?mP 5nnf^: ; sra^t^i siq^di g^iqjprf^ 

g^^gqi^ q \ ^ feisfq l^^qisoq- 

ffii%^5rTOijr ^n^^iwini^Mr ^> 

^?f m i 

3i?«t squf;— 

q^qqt qiqq wq * 

5|W|»<iW|f^^I^'31?r SPPRITI 

^it qq^SRq^q^JF^ TO qq^; ^ q^WK^iWINl qWTOqi 
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JpTFril^ 1 ^ ^ q4^5rq^^libPTi«Ri^Sifi% 1 — 

TOT ^ PHtI H ^ sifsq^ I ^ ^W>T!# TO[f^ \ 

?i^i^5i^?*iT5ng^?r i st^t: ^ qq^3prfen% i smm^- 

fm m 5:^3%%^I ST^ sitraPitw«j|i^«i 55«i^; 

jjair ^wi^rftr:, ^(5rarO^^- 

^ ^1%;, amt^'TfteiTT 5RM5P!I^fl%: I m. qfftfJifRiwN 

^^mi\ 


?! =jr ^ f^rj^Rfe’ ‘sir 




IT sn^2IRT snte- 

STWIT RTSTI'^sj ^ ^ROTM I 


SR m >— 
®\ 


^RT?iqT|^«nf^ SR^ISP^ I 


yW|^<4W<!'WHT 



II 


?RK^ jRt5R<i^OTs^ 5133:: srpmri?ri^, (^0 l 

fWl^ SR^sjiirqitrf^, ^^qcPi;; ^fl-«I^iri^Mfcl4Krim|ui\H(kl' ^apqj^ 


^ ^ ’mm 

<jft«ri^, wn3?^;=5}#i ^^gra’q^ran q ^ 

^qi m ?W^*I i^tt^RI5Rlf|fT^si I^^Rf^t- 
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I m ^ ^ i^igiis^ I 3i^ 

^iTOTT I*^i'fi^tt*«i''*in9jqwii^«i4 ^ fpit I ^wt- 

(?r?) ^ Ef^t^H tKfl<y I 3 sw »RtoT^?n^ 

sri^qsrMi ^ stifi^sn»ii- 


il;^: ii 





“ 21^ 2ir ^JTrf^ 'A^ sngrfSi #- 

^ 5?TR^!Ror 5iii% s(raqi%t*3;i m 
51^’, ‘ R^H^ F K ’ ‘3fR?ft5i?F’ 

5T{^ti^3»3;i ?i3n^ mn ^ 

i^,5--^,^ds4, ^sar, qjtsqH:,fc!!if€n^qr^- 



wm^ #sii ii 

S|#T qi^l 

q^Re^rPt 1 ^ ^ i 'M'^i'd'tf 5f%q?qrac. i —*1 

snf^: <iS.ylxt)^<A,WHl4,| ^ spTFn': ,• ^IMt 

cf?fq I ?r5wf|55^TO siqa- 
¥1*653^1^ ?l^¥n^ J ^ 

^sgpfl qteqi^ mil ^ qq^qjRnfi^i 

1 
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m ^ f^l^wlf^ 1 ^ 3 ^ sjitm- 

?R5iPTl^ slim ^\ m imM^W *I ^ 

W I'M Id I ST®! SfSo^ni^ l^f^, 

m)T5R^mra;i ^uofl 5^^ I 

^ !T 5I¥T>^1 m ^ w- 

iiT9i!i^5T ^3^!^ i ^ q^^tsf^ 

TTN^ 1 m ^gi?|{^ i 

m 5m ^ («irO ^ sur 

n tn^^T^irq;; sinsqf^ffiRt 
qThsMti^, H ^ I dt^R H 

^l»Jmt3^: 1 ^ 5T 

^^ cHch^cjM^i sn^i =^r3^; i^- 

31I®T 3^> ft 


sj«f^^iRT*w<i «3#i°T msftr 5ii;^ ft 


sw ‘51^ ^1=^JT3T ®tl^i '<'pA«S11^^*P3;’ 






^^t’. 


‘ ^ stmftt ft^fT' ‘3Pim 
3Tft^ ^ ^ ’ sfuft ‘ simrw ftfi^ fim^ 

5tit’ #5(3rr^’ ^ *rt- 
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fft^l:; 6Rlt sf^6l|d'ycft6T 

*t^CR5slig;, i^EI^; smt 

f^, I i 

SRT«ra;| ‘ ^t%5W 3(f^’ ^ 

^3 1 6sn^—9PI ^ spl^i?: q^q| | an^fSrf^ M^:| 

?m ^qi^FI^I aFfl^qfJl-^qf^lST^KKPKm^ f^^l ^ '^^FPcI- 

1 ^ qi^ ^^^Rffi^; 1 

% qiqi% t%gq’ ^ ^mqf^ ^iT^^!^7RrT)q^ gr \ gqq- 

qrft ^^3^1 lFn5IT5WT%'?l‘F^?II3’l'T%: | 3RF ^ 

‘ 5T 6^ ^ q^Ri^Rr i 

■F^} g^RSFif^ gRifr^^HR(5n3i«) wr^^r^rnm: 

6^ ^ ^ I «ra ^ f^fq^troc 1 


t- X 

q. 13^. %. Rt. 
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< f% srTf^uri^ ^ 

f%?i ^ l 

qn^^piT ^ qfioil 1 ^qq^a^q 

q^rB ^TO^q*i55#I |q^«q- 

iRp^t^, di^^tDH^; ^^^RFfT qqi’qfqiqra^i ^r^fiq^q jqq^q ^jsri- 
mm ^ ^ ^; 3i^k!t«™:i ^jm 

^q?qi^q:, im^ ^ w 

m ^RqiqqHT 

^ qi?^qT«(q^^ q^ra;, ^r=qq5^r«iqiqi%: i 

MB ^^RRRqRT ^ fTORtqgr^- 

q^3q^[?qfq«B *lWJRq snr^q^m:; ^pRq *rq^qM^ ri^qqRT ^- 
^^g?MiT mmm i 

q^sq^lqqwi^ ^WTT |qMqq?^ q^AqM^rB, 

?p^5 MqRqqj^ qRqqiHwi'jq'A^qf^i ^ ^^qHE^qiMr 
fBqsftqr?J5i^*ri^i qq ?fT qqpRi gwit^R^qt qqiuiwU^qq^ii 
‘ ^il qn ’ fB qrMi^nqrqiB'^qrflsssgiJi^ qqg^q 
Mq^q I^SC^B 9^ q Ri 4^^ j «:l^^h1(% qqi[^ 




qqt^qjqq,; qiqq^pqfRRq ^qRBqc[q>^qRnqnt,i ^RRt'M'T^^T^qr 
q i «w t qT q.( ^qqi5qqfqr qr q f^Mqq^Bril(: i 

>o 

q^qqil^q^ qt^Mir^ qrfTTqsqgqjqfqq;} qRrWqqrBRRqr- 
Rftq^RqqrrMq: i B>lqq^qfq qtqqq.—®rqpr, ®r?qq?qp5ggMinRg^; 
MBnqr: qqg^:, 3iqfBt?RqOTqil:B i 
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^iTrf^35if^f^^*ir 5r§5%^iRi^ i n 

goin ; Er*fWP3?r?i (?r? i 

m ‘ ^rrsf’Ts??^ sisi ’ ?! fgf?as *^§1 ; m. 

I fl 335?: £WM \ m^- 

*fj?or'I?TOI^^^ I ft 

s[%??q ^*Ti5!if^w*i^ 5^ I f^iora’sp^ RJTrnr^^T^rrc^. i ^^or- 
qf^qi?qcil^ q 5^; 

5iqq^qR: i f^Mqqsrf^'ri?^ f^wi sqr^qKq^qpfn^iH^iqni^q i^q- 
^^pmi I q1f?qii^e*q5q^ 

qrg^fiT; RiqF'rqrggoRqi^^oFfqr: i ^ ^ Km kIkt j e^q- 

; q =q sqii^qt ; 

^Rj^^sqn^^Rmsiim:; m goisnt^l^i^f^^qFTt ^5i?f^5qfif%: 
^q^qrlq ^ 1 q^g Rf^Ri?q^ q <FSDmj#TF?q- 

3TOqim qiqq^ ii 

^%sq??|qqR^^qf^q ^TRTRif^iKorKHfra^qrqq?*! 

RTRF%‘i%: I q % I 5g?>Tf%q^ R?r- 

^ fqf^rsiqlf^RrfJKin^ i q % k ^53 

gl5%K I 30 T Vi I 3T^ [^- 

cRRIR^f^l^ R 3^ } ^qR^qRrqig;| 

i^gi«iii^«nRril[ftFlqR^|q ^nRHf^^oqiqliq’^ 1 

>f\^ I # pfJq R^qgs- 
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Tftsi I 'T^Plt <iqk?!I ^ 1 5|?lBr: 

SRr3^ I 

rm 5frcqif?^i^m®n^[^ 5«Ti?#Rf sisoi^^rf^- 

^ ^ ? 3f]M3fHf erqH t^ffkOT^^W 

^siffRR5qiff%!f^g s^fF^:; ^ ?5??ron«j. i ^ k 'W5iifl%: \ 

«R?5l5rf|^ ^ qziSJTlf^: I 51®cft 

m I ^ an ’ # ar^R 
^ an ii 

jm ^ ^JTCoiHJT^ I 3aT t|—ar i ^m- 
81117 g^^RX'Ji^a af^RRi^^JT^orasa^^ai^ sna^^ra^ f^- 

»5iT^!?5am 3{^a ?r ^ nitt i ‘ ^ ^ 

aTim* 1 ga sRnnf^?^ saaf^j# ar ? 

q?an ^ 8ftDral^«ii^i?r sjR^sknfr^ i jfri^ saaf^ga^ i 

f# S^q^a f^Pisaa-^ ajfuT+^i^a m ai^T^Ti^sral^. 
?aro«¥RR: I 3(srf?^sf^ ^f^d^?RrTO|'7^75‘^SCOI^gj^7?^RR; | 
w ^^3T|oj?rn^ 1 B(^75i55|jf4ri^?7 n?qia^ an^i 

m n^5??r?7S l^q^al sqa^r^: q^qqr^if \ 

^ 8Kia[q«l sqq^q^ I gq qjirqT^qt^q^T^ 5aafi<# ^x^^~ 

J?^q n»qqf^; 5qt^nq»r?S^?r?)555qR^ 1 q^qnifRH 1 m\^" 

>q>: q?qn*l55., |?i7l aqif^a*?;? ^qq^qraqoftq: j ^stgf^ qgq^qH^^^ ir^- 


1 . —qr. 
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1 f?2ig<Tcl^ 1 

m I s?JT^<THr a?^JlT5R 1^ I 

^ ^ ^ S5?ra ^ m 3W ; 

s{TSi'K55?ijiHt 52iri#nf^^>^^f3i^lB52irg;r’?^^rf7 ^^nrrfR^ i w 
|Rl (t 1^ qzsqif^f^ I g«IT 3I4 «T2 # ^rjsilf 1%: | 
fmspn^ sR2?^f3 jf ii 

I ^51 qgri) ^l^oi^q srfT- 

qm M' ff^ j mfq^pqciq: i ff u^qi^lqc^^ 

(^f 0*n^- n] [4; qi ^ i q^gq: r- 

^r qi^TO: I ^ rr;r3i^ R^orr €i Rsra i rrrR R^^qiRlff^T R ^; 
3{3Ra3^?5Rti^^ I ji^q silsR n^<qqfR^ ^ Ri^qf^a i q^q^R- 

r^I^b t qrfR ^rirr f^qr 

R^qtq^BtRIBI^qi^ l m^^ B^cRsqifgRqfqqrfrqi^ f| 

Rf^q^Pi^q^oFf^l^ S^qfisRg^ 5^41 Rq^^ i qq^RR^q^ ^?dtrr^ i 

q5 3rqq^Ri1|[?r ^ RfRRf^qiPpTfOl^Rmsq^ I 

B?qiq Rqq^ ?Rr f 3^—^ ] Wi Rf^l^q^TT- 

qra: i fq5?g l^q^^sqqfrrRB: R-1 ft53% ? 

qqr siqfti^ ^qj^RFt^sqqims^ f:R^: r^TO: ^btb^^rt^- 

orrqq^RT^ f^q^sqqiw rrs^ 5 qqrq e[^- 

1^: qftoiiqi^f^^Br?qqi^fq%qR^Rl^ ^ ^qsqqcj^ qq5{t?3%- 
qq^ I q^RTq[q,®]^^ifir qf^qt%rc'RBTi'Jnq^^[f^ q 1 

q^SRqqi B?qiq|^ R^q^f^t^ 5 qqfR BT^q: J q?q Ritqtqrq^qqcra;, 

^%q55qm 1 f^ BfR 

R^qq 5% ; m qiq>sq, tpBSfyq^Rf^^Rrf^fi^ q^ I 





n 


«TEral3I^55«ll^d^: I sflS^cTrgilf ^ ?5Rfr^: ^ 5«IR§5TR^ I 

q ^ sqj^RTt^fsress^, Slf7 5 g^^squggr 


?i5% m 

m TO'm ^ ^ 


m ^qra; curtiTMi^^K^ 

5l*lrf|—‘ JlI€^^H3[T?fixI3rT^ ' ‘ 3TT5ftg?TW 



grqj#’ 



?2IsiI^<TTqT 

I 




m ‘ m^ ^ ^ R^q^otigR SRf|3^ \ ^ %? 

fTJPmT*[i#¥P3;; d^»TRJmrufJ|\«^<i: 1 ®isq 

I aT?5^«ir^: ST^tSJJ, gsipfi? H 5 5RFTM3*T?I^5FII*T- 

|*T^^*Tr«PlcPIT«l^ f^TOIT Ri^pRl^fr =?TgiTWr^«FrHT?t. I 

g^i ^5NN?i5iwi^[5prr ^ i?RT *t sr*i?K i 

«l?R«l 3 ^ 1 *T ^ g*T:Rf^ 
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5rff|^fqT^^«l?^ I af^ q (I 

«i^=5q^ I ‘ gjT «Tr?fk^r?ir > 3 ^* 1 ^ ’ ^ 

%|aaH\s^ sTff^ar^ ^ irf^s^ara.; 

3T?r^ R%5WTaT^ I an’ssi^sijorqiiTigjRgsi^'Isfr^ aaa ^g^^ssriJii^’l,; 
a^fTTOI^aig. II 

‘ mat 5 Rff^ argH0*»7a ^ 3 ^' 

f^f^raman^a q^?T^ i JTntr^?aP^’3t 1 rra ^«nit— 

5(iT?a?fa^, m 
asir t 

l 

aTafT^ftil^7^5nFq?irg'i<Tf?n 1 ^; a^tf^ 

^aifia II 

^ 5fnawi?Ta^n«Raai ^^gifiagqfJi^a^; aaf^ a ; ^^aig^rr- 

3Ha??Hasta. 1 jUTirif^a^^^Taia^^a 3iJT<sri^Hiai3'?'T%Ki 1 
sR>ra??gr»TTai5aNa^^«r ssr^a: i ?ia fl r^T5i^; aj^irfafe^jaRffr- 
^s«niJit fl 1 a^r^ijRTa# 

I 

’aria? ^ sr?q^f;7H^ti;T?H aw^aa:; 


^ RT. 
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1 5m 5IT^^ !#5% ?F*r- 

# ^ m I gf^. 

5t!ir 3T?RT3»J^ ^ 1^ JT5R , 5^5gpWmi^sf^ 5Tm*H I ^ ^- 

5itT:#7%i^^Ri^r 

I 5tJT?ri ^?^^0?PI5»=*15F5T^ 1 3T?Mfzr 5mRT<WmH I Sifm5?5 
51^5«I5Il|[5\te*IHtJn»T?J55nT52IT^ ^T%55il^^g^?5m: | 

^l^^^ 3n^R5!7^T«i^a55^flf^ i 5i5Jrm 
smi^ \\ 


^ Slfsjqtsw^l^^ I ^ 5(1^4^191^ 55^*1 5^*1# ; 

35^iI^>T5R^I^qi^ I Iirf^ ^?W5g»J:; 515^1 5R5riTR[8t?l5gra:; ^H^ft 
?Hr?ra5^^ii^Ti^ 1 f[Ri«spi5^5fl'nT fk ?e^i 


arf^ Wf^5t^Rg 3f5R2l5#n^ 





3!^ 1 n ^^^: Wi'. , 



srm- 


«}Rr«n i^5n'q?iH^i^1i%’T5PT'm^i^5i'5i^ra; i =ir^ i|5{^:; wiR'i^- 
^RRr %55ilcRi5^2rf^^m'sq^f'iWRTSRl, I ^ f% %!.) ^- 
JRi!^ (I 


^ * siipiwi5*2ng*i^^ ^ 

f% fpf5^ ^ 5lil[W 5RRI5 ^ ^ ; 5^^?T^f5*IT 

[3i^q ?] I S5«r ^; f^lft- 





34 

siunt: I sppfg^wir 1 

sHlOT: ? 35 ^ I 

5f5Pn^5^[^^5Sf5lf* II 

^5 m i 5r’T^«^ii^5^5^ f^^sr:, ii 

I 

*T?^ Ip^9^^^«^m5?I5^5 an^iTsn^^r^, 53ii%5 

{ 5 ^ 5?{? fr^«3[; ^^^^ 

I 5^T«ra 55^5^5^! *1(5^- 

TiigR 5 f%§5J^ I 

^ ftp spip 3rf^^qi5a5iI5?\Jl^KT5»J:* 5 5I55I«|JT: ^q: ; 

q5r^tjn3?5;q^qT5q>Tq^ I ^rf^ ; 5?^- 

qi?i5^q^^s*ii^qtr^wra, i ^ 

fti^^q^q^qTOwra: \ 

m ^ sipq^?ij^qq?[isjri^5q; 1 ®r;2TT?trf%T5?f^ 

3qi^^*5, \ 3qq^5: i f? sftsqiRi^ ^5!gftr?qq^t^w: 1 

m ?pq3?3Rift[qq'.; st^rNfg'^^ra?! 1 n =5 ; ft(q«Rijq^r5^ 

ipft!^=*i3qq%;i ^ ^^q?i^(*iiO; ’^^([fti’^r^l^^qraRi n =Err5f|q5:; i^rar- 
q*n^n?ti 5 ^ 31^01^; »i3*iq^q^5t i ^r =5 gftsqji^q??:; »ra|q<qMili- 
q%: i «n?RH ^ ’Rifti I mK^ ^TO=5i^q5TO5^fr*m. 

I i ^^RT5?qr5 .1 ^ ; qrftig^ig^ 1 

55[^q?R5l?j^ I i ftj^n- 

^mrgqq^fg^ srurfti^pwq^ 1 3iftf5H?q^ 5#ii3:i5?qftfftf ii 
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; 35^ snTrf^iqcqT5??%: 1 %^- 

*Tim^ir STf^% f| ^clI^¥Wt SE: | 

m g ^2I*si^Rrg I 

qw?RRiRFTO ^ 91^ snr^smr: i siaira^^p^iT ®i^?rp?r 

'#^: I 

*Tg% ^ 5 

I fc ^gfi: ?i|5^q»Tg|55^'«ia 

^5^ I 

i^JTioi% %cin, I ^ ^??T^«irai«jr3>iqf%: sim- 

5 H 5 1 fl 

sjsRra^ t 

SI3 ^ §^ ^ ^ ^IRTJTR^ 

l^^2[?5ra: I ? rR«tTi?fi=^{^5Pl(^5I ?) I ^ gfl 

^IWWTflcIB ^5raFI ^ I ^ 

I sra tk 3^21 spr- 

^ Sf«?5^r|cqRiR^^Si^q5I: \ 

^3i^if^: g^faf^i i Vi^ 

ft>f^ ^sff ^ sr^* 

51^(511^0’^®!^ TOsqfJi^TOn'^irf!W! rar i 

^if^TO 1 5TI ? siM- 

^*JT ?F?Isr5I^ ^ ^mR\ ^ 

sr^ran^.1 

iftfewRJWT \ 

4 . 



- ___^ 

srrc«T^. 


am «n^:— 

51® ^ ^i5^iRfr3*iNi»3:1 
?Ff II 

^'iA^R'^iFT^ €2pl^ I 

gsjT ^ il 

‘ sil^fH’ ‘ ^35^1^ ^ ’ ?9Il1^: srf^iiig^T 

ij<^«iPiR«i<jR^ s3nwP3;i 

im^ ^ ^ I 

?Rai5!ii’iR'niH?pn ppw 5iira[ i 

!f5 5171^ ^ ¥l{^^f57P3;| 

E^sa ^qta;! ^ siptRoto ii 

3^1 wnw^*i'TKR(^; ^ ^ lRr ii?#?Rra:j 

?5^3IIS^ s?«^RRliq5^«} I 53|S^- 
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3Tf^3! m' 

a Dq r H ' t ^ ^uil ‘ ’ ‘ Tf^ ’ |i?r^|g7?pir ^ ^i^ri- 

^mpiT wm^ ‘ *isir t(^R»T!i- 

W^ I ^ ’ ‘ 

*T^ ?W1% 'ft ^ 

‘gW35«PB9^ QlW*f I 
31^ 5t?l%W ll’ 

fc2?T^ Hfte^??ft[Sjo3?J^[^ I 

55PT: '?Roiw3d snrf^ i 




^lcqaTqi«[ fg^TRirt^^l^cI: II 
1 

II 





m liwra |f% f%jN^(il^)ftrsi m 3^ 


^ sm: 3 

'??T:; 



I tcifti: ^?ftsRI3'T- 


sr fl Tftomg ii 


3W I'sft gqi^ 'sr ^lifqftR^ite^i 

I fteir I 3tn3PR^^JT«P^^ 
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i 


gqi fM^ f fa ' a^ m \ ®j^ ^5t; i OTRm- 

^ i ^ —sqiM^fe ^s§: ^ f% 

g5qr^1^FRM?Jwr(l^ grl1% i i wi 

ira 3q[^i^ ^ ^ I d’«i?^+r^^*mq^Tg^<n: 


^lf5l5R;| 52WWRr=^ Sf^; ^ gD^ I 

I sfJt^sjrs^qq^ . 

-.(?)?^T%T^N I J 

"R[f^} ^ gsiryT^j^- 

i^: I m ^ieii^tetRtli=Hii^r^^-?i f^ra^, m een- 

5HTRisqtf4t^c4 =^3qT?ra;5 

mm 


?qi^ 1 I g 

H^flci 5rc^R«PR^fl5?^W.* ^ I m «g m~ 

I eei \ argrss^: I m 




1%^ 3w 4te g^R^iNuiI^^i<«R(?ir mm: i ^ 

src??f5rgm d^%5 W’ < T w^ i 

Wa t fft5q^\f^?gR^g T s(5JWf5? ft f^s# 1 




gsiRimr 

RHMFIRra 1 


gn^lff^ gosi^o®^ ^:, 

5Ri?ni; 1 ^ 1 ff 

^^lRi^ ' t<iW T I <i^c={^i:if ' l^ ’T^ ^S^fiT t3'3S5og52iTf%5P^xri^^?P^I 

3tgf^ ^ k 1 w^ 

m tgt^g^ ^TOPtw I 

f5rai^54 ^^Pmi 

3t^f^ ftm^fnrf^ ^5lf^fi?f^:l *i^fel 

^ ft ^^lRt5t5tf^'TT®f^ I 

I 

gq'ra^i ‘stsnifijt ^ ^ stfpRtl ?i^ra;,i ^ 

sifr#tT gg^^tnt^(^Sr^^: ’ ‘ ’ ‘ «#tRff ^ 

anPTRRT’ ‘f^^ttsiT %Pl^?Rf5n^’ f?n^i5M4\<^<«llR*tlRMpit<l^- 
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‘ I JT 5 3^: 1 ^ 

^m'- \ ‘ t ^ ’ 1% I 

^ ?af5s^ t 


^ sRi^^ngRi 

^n^sfif J^lafll; iiHIdlSdMIH^rb'fi^RT ^vR^lt |q«^RT5KfR5??RI- 
^ d^?l^d^^fei||R4Ril^N I srf^ R 
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ROT 3l^FOTrJ.I 3I|qi- 


m' ^ qR% t dW^TRFfeRsi^ 

*R^l 'ilRRRf'ffW 5:Rl^fRPS5^ OTR^ R IW; 

R^rarar Sljl#! 5:RRlfM(«4^)RR,l R I q^- 

5:RHI^ dW^^%clRR.I ^ ‘ ^SRT 

*raf^’ # ^TtiRiqs(Mifvi4UiH!d^ ‘#1 sriqiwir m^ml 

?p5i^ g%: i m- 


9#niRI^sfif q ?F1^: tl 



snrvTr^. 




sR^ ^sw^•. ^R^i(^2)mM«(fJiur: i 
?##? m 



?n?, ?i^TC Ndi-i.'iJ^sHJfWW- 

f^:—‘W ^ *Jd: TO:’ ^ sRTOtR 3^ sP^I 
*rj5RRi^^ ?sqw^ftRi:i ^ ^ ?ffq ^25qT^^n%q^^*TT^; Wii(Oti^H- 


^1q5^fN5t*RRJa Wls^rf^Tl: | sR ^ 1 m 

^Iqgi^nrffeg^ q;^:i 5^: ^:\ 

^ ta:; \ ^ ^ sii^: 5 

^l^Ri^Rdr: 11 

^ iin^ f ^»ii r: I ^ 5 ^ (sif(^’^'fiiR‘«fK4%»n5»<¥f^l^t(- 

TO I STO d ^ 3ilR4sliMidmwic^|[^JlHp'l 



\ 4W^^: 3!te^^%?i7t:l W'^W- 

I 


5RraqRotrf^ Rff^ , 5i%^?i3oir: 1Mtt5ir:i ^ ^- 

I w 51^: q^fn^ssqrd^ 1^ ^ I sn>Tr- 

q^sat ^ R?^TO?i j ^m^issc^rsqr, ^ti^rt 
» rai. 5WTra gsps*TOT^, fW i 

I ^ mi^ 3M^»5Ll '^r*Rwri^fR 
‘K'^i^'i'iM^^’ |RiTt^^:i ^n=^?PTt^wi^ 
i^*TR^ ^q5R sr^?i^ 1 g ?iN#r i ^ ^ ^rtr^ 
5rfe5^nirefii%?S^ w^htcH »r5(: sRrsn;! 

5lf^%j 55^ qRT^:t ¥ grfJRFft^ ^ m ^ I ^q^oiFT- 


Rl^fRf 3l5q^l 


\ 


sn^t'^R: 1 ?r 

I « qszR^ 

35qRT?(5*IT?*)M ^1 

mm^ 



1 SR |dl|dqfl(w[ 


sRImpR' 


«izr: ?ra(«»T 

®i^ 512^5 li 
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*1^5% ffll ^ HJJ, TC ^ si^: 

4dl«{ldW‘f^W' df^'l'ddM,; H4<rH»i^ fl^ «id(RjiM4iHHAn 

3q^: 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^SmU- 

^5qi?ra??rf^tes?55W:; snrsfi^ng^sfif 

?ri^^ ^^r?*t344^Pf?J?HRP3;; cIsRt^ ^I^rfsi '9«ti1(fl W3J- 
555I'^f dTd«Nn?[: I 


31^ ^Tfisqjj^l 3=53^—5I=5g35^S^^>jll^: 1 

^ •Ti% *111% 

EKtsf% 513 ^ 1 ajfe ^^\ I wf%?- 

l^dd^d :; ?iaiT ‘ srf% a^ ^ i^: ’ ^\ 

‘ ?f a ar ?d% ar ai^al^ ’ 


‘ uf^ps^^fiasraa:; m 

tiRR» I aa f5reaii%f>ri%^alTta ^laaa: i aai ‘ ?i^ 

3mf%’ ^\ 


‘ ^ 1^ 



^\ dWTrHdl 


i 


?ia,?5a^a w£m5R^a?^, asKlan!^ 

^2Fiia!f^MMd»'i< 1 9# =a anr m^m- 

aRaW^ 3I5T^:| ^si5W[aTd?!n3q553^(tla*): arasiail^^, ^ 
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m^-. 151S1T ?if^ ^ ^?^5RiRTOi|w 

^ WER5T^5r I 


m^i 


I ?pnfe—‘ ^ ^ I*# ’ 1% i 

^ ‘ 3n?rX’ ‘ ’ itziif^i^ m. 

I ^-cs^ %afn^ci'i^mR<j|«^ir^^d ‘ 3(r?*?r ^ 

siRjH’ |t!nf|5(r^4 I sn^s^if^ ?rl- 

<uw=(Jw^I^ I dwi^TRm 1^ 3i?i 

^ crg[^5^ m 

5m ’ ^ si^3?T qmimRi sPiRi^f^ gm 

^t%sfq i^^sRitesR^ 

d'HR^K'iMlPlli.d: i 



sssmrm’wm: i 


^5^ mm^ ^r ii 


tpmf % imsm ii # i 

^ m^R m 1 ^ m h ^t^RfRr i 
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f^>flR( Wm ^ »T5qT ?ll 5T>5 5151^5^’ ff^, *1 5r|!5Pr: 

I 3ii^ 3 q<HkHMiimBl?T^ ^ i 

T%lfe52WRSn^:| 5J^d^ flsfSJRqqsi i 

‘ ^ ^ 51^1?^ 

^l^ l'^ glRT ^g , 2PIT ®n^?f!«T R^ m ^- 

Rff^ ^RgRii^ras^F^ I ^’. "N^l^ »n% i 

R?Rr ^ns?R^W^'5l5TO RU^TRHT^ I ‘JW- 

iFT^M ^f^=R *T^I ‘HiillRidTi 

‘^fRW 5^ d^k4<.*i|<^!o2jt%- 

auD?! cPfri^i'RPf^ R55qf;i%^- 

5zp3^— ST^nf^^ra: RHFfR: f% f^^53''RtS^ra5J3Wt R1 T% rIrR- 

M<R|^4tsf^ SRT^l t^oi<^ 5 

ft wt ^cRH1%?5«^RI3R555^: I 


qtflrr^—RliftlS^’RW ^t^^^nr^VtlRr^j ^Rl^- 

si^ ^ R RRra; Rstr '^ffen^i 3«m^pnRcR 3 

ft3 ^ Rf^s#3^ ft SH^SW:; mm,\ 

#a(5titrar^iW%fiiw*^i 

‘ rI^ ’ ‘ ^ RiKDT^^'Jnwrf^t ’ ‘ 
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^sf^ SRTO =grfl553:ft5^R^'iifW i 


®T^ s^tR,, ‘T^sq ^iwi qist^q^ qn^qq^p#: 


q^TwIa:’ 



q^TO sif^qq^qpft»a^ gq5iqf =q #?rrRq^^ qq^, q# 
<niq^i ‘ 5ri|®iTt: qw ’ ‘ q^fsPr ^q^q^ q sqql^ ^ ’ 
^qf =q qlqi gs^qcfs^q^q^^^qi^^qqqq^r ^qr 
^q*qqi^; |^qqiqra;i q qiq^q#r I5:, a^q^^^icci qif^ ; 
®iq5T^5Fq5qi^^R[^ I q^q qqqs 1 


‘ qq'^ qq^ qq q qjfqqqq !■ q^^ j 
qji^ f| q dsq^Mw q 11 



l^ir^qn^ii 


qrf^ k;;3!?FqqraLt qfl q^qqjr^rqj lar: f^RqqssiTRr- 
f^qqq^:?qg:f%qH ^r^\qqi' pVlR ^ 

q^qq i5^:’ itqiWsqqr ^qifq l^i^sqrfte. q^rRou ^qfr ^r 
^MR qiqsq flqq^q?!^ f^qn^qs^, Rqqfq mq^qftsiqq cfq \ 


^ •ftfqqi^iqr 5rf%i^^q|^(?J7Tf^fq>R: q^: n 





ti 

I ‘f^ ‘2?^ ‘aTRR ^m\ «f ’ 


‘ 30 IT 5{ ^ * 





!^3 m 5m??5W5rf^l 

g?i 5ra '##35^ m 4RNti<^ 

gs[sira^ km 5Jira^RF#r ^ds^Rf^sj^ %^i 5mf§^?rR- 

1 3^*?^—«! 
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^ m 4Rf^^ ' sr i ft ^ 

ft q^^sfisqRN^r^ l 


%f^ 5qiiT^K^TpW:i m I ‘sWCa^FtT 1^ ^1^- 

ff^ipp^^«TT ®l^'TRT 

^ ftRm:’ ‘1^: mm ft ^ iw; i’ ‘st 

^:3S^5 |fi^fiT Wsi^ 9t^wui'«''Sl^fitRRi<tR’iluii 

I sin’ wsRiRRt [ 'fri^- 

^fTt^TSRT: 3^ 5^rt%: m sqtf^^Tf'tn’ ^:’ ^- 

tew |5T^q?^^rRfte I 


fg^Ri^ m^'. ^frora^! 2t?(?in?)fiwi^sm?SR?, ^ sRjRt- 
1 *WI; M'^ImiRs j R*tM: W^'tyfft*!?^ 1 ff ^ 
mm^] spp'fijpng; i ft ^ n^r ^r^f?:; ^ 

I ctWISffBW I 

I SR!nm»T!t\s{^ WTHteWFtn^ I wt % n^lWTOt ^I?PT 
s# n?RI^ I 

an ?iiftstl>a4^l%r;Rf|^^ I ‘awnfri;^- 

^ wraiM fifpFs^tef =a’ m ainn:’ 
wiRijSfaaiRc’ wiMWTTg:i a =51 te 



sfi^ I srf^ ^ ‘snggqRT’ ^(^j o Tf ^ j° T q r ^4t : 

5ra1ft^ ?ppr%i 

» 

3i5m =3 w^^rtesOTi^i ^ 

‘ 5nf3 €#T 355: ’ ‘ 3^ ^ ^^ 33 : ’ I 33 Rl<W^4'ii>7f^- 

33lf^ 333 I 1 

ar^a f3^—335lssii% qr’fm^T^! 



aro 

arf^ 33^1 
*nwi3^ I 


3|5fl5^ #33 3Hm- 


q^3T33I^ 313 g5^rf3irteE^33?3: 311^: 3(35TO 5^ ^ 
?#in 3l*P#^ 1 ^#3f%3^a5l<K^ 3311 

33 3541^1^^5 ‘ 3^^$5i33313;3’i?l333u'i3^5IJt3 

334ll^im^H,’ 5^3rf#: qTOr^S5ltR^I333I33533^3c3k 3 313- 

3^ 51(^3533^ I ^331%l33'l^l^^^3a333^ I #^3133^ 3t3I333?3 
31 t 5rte^l ^ 5^33# 3%F3#1 «*1^3^ ^i3Tflra[^ 333^3313^sf^ 
3 N 3^5351^^^; 4)334 { 3pl\l^ M 1 3^ 3^fl%3 

33PT:? 

m^l^ f^qpjlt gT«T 3FI35R33.j 331’3131315l 3 =3RI^#^: 5 
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i «R 

^ 5Ftir^clI^l?^*^4JW«4|«3:1 *r?*Tm?I??I^[kR3qT 

1 

il^ I ; ‘ sHWsq: ’ ^ m 

’spram 'Hi’^^'hAui ; m t^n^I^l^sfq 

«fl^, sr 5irf^ 1 w^q'Rr ft awiri^gd^=E3^k- 

I 

5ig ^ siw^ 5(3 3 ^ ^ i ^ 

i sHcJir^ g ^ ^ ^ 

51 =? smkt 

535^K# I i 

5ig 5lT^ SI 1^: I n dl*Ryi¥|f^M’§5TRfr^qt 

f^tea ^n^^K^TssKwr 3i*fqsmiT|fe;! 

®i3igWRmM gfefi ispR5I«J 1 SI ^ i^WJnsiT 

TO^^nsraira wpifu^ii^uAaiiii <11^^313551^:1 ^ ^ 
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®Tr9!J?^^ 21^3'^^lTOFwPr f^c2il^5m5TFmTO 11 ^% 
5n(^?rff;Tf^^fRf^ 1 cm«T 1 

o 

3 ':l^S^®lra*l(5.I^*^1><j^ i ft f^tSrRWft 

v^mnw 

5iTi^; fiRn^sft(9PTR?) i|gtqrf tf4'^ 

■*nT^T 

ftosT^j; ’tR|?i I . ^irgiiW- 



^m i 5TrR(Ris![^f^x ^ t r^g- 

^ I 

a^’WR^ir- 

1 m 5iht^, 3iHrft» ?T^cr, 

mm'> I 

55T^^ grBJ^ ; 

sirf^uW'^’C^ SRjRt^S^TRR^’^, 5li^ ifljRM’WR'iTl: 
^Iffqrawdwt \ dWW^lWHHlfWW^fJTt m#JR5 
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5rrf^?i5<^iiuiiif^r^ 5rftt- 

e5P>?^«i'T€^^r§^5rf|[cr% i sn?iTJtf| i 

?r ^ n«rri^iT; SRiRtf^*II^Sf^ g^«isp^- 

^PTI^si^ ^'ItT: I 

J^f ? ^SJPIT 55ijini<M+R^?| ^ ^ ^SFR^STt#! *T^- 

?i5q^9ji^ ^ ^req^; sqf^^^f^qf^q^sRiqr ^sfas^lqi R^Rlq^mq- 
?qHqr^sd(^ cd|[^5qm i i^ mm^- 

1 r^'Al^s^t^’ii* 

^ragiW ?is^ 'Wi^tI^ qqq^iHi%qt 535 ^ q^jn^qi^r ^imr- 


^3 '«'n^i«^im( qwf^qiRt'^ S^pqr^ft- 

anrt sssjcit 'q 1 1 

5i3?Rf 'Rirr^q^qft ^qq^Rorra i ‘?raicW%^ a?^ sftlpir- 
c tT^i i j q ^ q sqi^^qif^’ if^ sftqrm^qr^ngq^Rfr^qRl^s^ qw- 
5W3: i ^ =q~qwcqqf?r<^Kqp5q-^ l ‘qq?iT 
‘ ^«r ’ ^\ ^RTHT^lR ‘ =qwqqT«iq^ 

^Itb: rtsrq*#^’ ciqtM 

r*I5r^ km t^N^35F^^ ‘?ft €^5IU’ ‘gxqriRr’ 
?RRif^q m 


m TO qq^i m ‘gt^s^^'iriRT^’ 






5im^j 

*m¥n^ I siiToft ‘i^JiFw 

sin fiiN?Roifitftrg^Ji*j:i ^q?is^; 

I 


giTO—q:«f5^qlf^f^^^f«^ <;M^R^^|ulK§ “ <^^|q t 4q iq; | ' <^^^ 
^qiqJT^Ms^qfRr ?i§r; 

m ^!iigi-3igg?fmf qmiqijiT qmk^*5mmframwit hx 
ci^r^qinPigg ^ 

sRmi^ qmns^ ^; ^ 

g^pTtm%;i fgmmigt t^sfq 'y^T6ii^5iTfgRTfiq^«:if?dTmmr<jif5|J^T 
%q^ ^ grm^j 3{iiwp!iiRi^3^ sn«i5a^i5^i g?n?Tmpn^ 
qraFWF’a^t f5it»ixf'f>-R'n i 

g^ggs^} qmT^giki^ mFipqi^l <J5^“^mqR»Ti^wn=n44^'r;io^: 
^^5?5qRs)T#ngTm?R®I^T- q^qrmf^^SF^; m ; sm^gn^g^stg^F- 

i g’^*. *k:, il^m- 

fit? fag^FftrRt I 

^m^WFT qmi^ sngwg^ ^ 5qq?r iRr; g^ snferj 
1 ^ d^:| ^ msi qrniggg 

^(sffgg ^ gjpi«# ?n?4#J5 mRr j 
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m: 1 H=5®2nf7 ff 5F*T^; i ^^sr- 

5JJl’5«i%Cf^ ^l?J. I 1^:^^Ht ^ 

^^?i!R^5iTicfi^Tf)q^Ri?m ( ^ 

?f3:5WHT53 %r^cr4t1^»?nf^: i ^ ^ 

fT??Tsn^: 5 ^"IRT^fTn^: II 


*ra ^«w9r s^ni^RoiRfr 

53?={%g5Ti%5fiw mm 

iRtrm 3qKr5i^JR<n^ i 


sa it Ru t ih ^^ »r^f^ 15ri^?RRw«!T g,^0S5r#JFR^ jrRt I mRTfRRf 

; l?lf^^?;^fr 5J^^?F*RRC 1 |i% R ?T ^2R; ; 

I sr Risel^^: (^i:?)» ^^jRrf^wii 

giW5q>T?RR5iTt?Ei?^Rt eia^ RiTn^m^Fj^i sr: Jif^- 

*i S'pRrRf I 5R*n^?^3^n^or 

RfRRR>Rop%TR^ I 


^ * 15 ^ RR^^RRRlRi^ ^51^^ qRoi|fJ|<^ q^l^- 

I sR^sir?^<nRR«j ^ i ht *ir- 





1 Rte§^?^^?yiR»IRR!g R f^R^I RR^iR 


^ RlRl^qR,! R ^ f^WlwRRIRRRjcqgr 5 RRT 



tel %i 5 i^ II 


i?! 5T2}FWn^i^ 

^sqgqqg^ * 3*5q^—ir(Riiiui'i{^4<Hli^M'1>K^^SS*n?#l 

*T'PTI^ 3iT[<^h^«2n^5r: I 

»i 5 

7%: I 0pr ^il{1<W•^l4H-l5!l^^m^l^s{l sqq^ *rag: I 


^ wnsqi^te ‘ 3WRr41 ^ 

HT^: ’ ‘*T?lia^ 

??teR: RfW «?l ft siRfte^ft^ ’ 

'O 

* ^ 9n ifsn^^ ’ ‘5ft <fll^<\ Sin jj^ ^ 

qsfr g:ft3zrf4Tt^q^»^ffgft3 1 m m: ftj9^’ 

‘sin ^ ?iii 5f fa? ^ nrqriNt te§:i tetft 

^ni«Tte,s^#i 5^R^R(;’ 5#iT ^4 I 


»5l ^n^srftnrfir^mft^ wi^ sMw^^uft-il- 

Jtig sdtJiTI «iR^=^ R^ 

515^57 nil'll R3r5n^£^ 

ftsnn^iw |5Ji|<i^ ^msi 5it(T^w II 


ift sftIciRRnf 


:: W il 






I ?#RTFim'^r ^ixi; i sti^tjusii^^ 153 

wrf^ci— 



fHm^- wsw: I 

I ^ srpiT^ftf^ sr^ifi^ IfFU- 

qwjo^j^a^- 

q^mgs ^ ^- 

fptqJTR^i^l TOwqrqf^wi^d^:) sra^t^qrs^q^^ 

S^qTTR ^*-MRlM^K^c(-ill<i|^^i?d sqRgqi^ ^cPPR^nT?# \ 

5^31 *1 5 % 3?qq^ ^ ! *1 ^ 

^i?*fHH^qqg: qs^qrsRqqr i 

^^*Mcqq<?hK; W 
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f^Tf^ m, I I?? 

I ^ ?F^ ^^ClMT^I^lcrj^firTr: SI^^WR: 

I 9^i=ntl.^(cK%n' %3?l^q 

?ir?WFW2Pi|5i?T ii 

gf ^^ ' < R W^ RrR%rqi^ i jr(^i%»R- 

?R5 ^5ldawi^- 

5R^ ^ S}^;—5T 1 

sRjf^ 1 m 5{m)ft ^ >?#, 

«TRI^ I ^ ^4f^: ^ ^ JPIT 

^if^lf^ii 

IRT^ 1 ^511^53=^ ^JT ^^i W ^.» BRT^tWimr- 
I sra ^ JCt ^§7T 3^^8113:1 

iI%5WRM3(iRI*It^ I 31^ ^ 21JTW#, ^ I 3pr ’i? ^ ^Flr 

*# I 5T ^ I m 
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^ ^ I ^31^: snWRT^«I I 




3=33^:11 


3ft 3?rte: I 33T ^ ?f^^3H*%^35Rrl ^?mFR3I3J^- 
^r3^HI3^3| 33^3i<=^i m l 

m] I 3 j 311t3igTO53I^ 3^ II 

®I^ 3f| I 3T5r33fl^3]3^^3gq35I5^ I 3I3T§^ 33 I 3 

SR;RI!TH?3I533«I^ [ 3 ^ 3^^ 32ri^£R33WR S33^, ^ 'RRg- 
3T5i5W^3|| 

^ fNW TORt^ i^f35l^f3; 3 3f^3-* 

I 3^3T^j^3^#R^^lR5T^ 33% W 331^ I 3^sl|iI3FFl^- 


333i?in?I3^k^^ 3mg3F3(3T?)^ #j %f3^ 5 ^R53i^%3r434^3 333- 
Wl ^R r 3 3 jpg 5 ^ : I 3 =3 53^5RFW^3T ?T'#: ^Rcq; ; gjpfpg- 
^ ^3 33351^13%: II 

3r{^ 3I333ra3T3f3t %3T33Rr^ 3lq3?I^ ] 3133^^1^- 

\ d<:3l ^ <* Ptr3 ef3?T^«3 33 ) 313 33 f? 

333# SJHffr, 3f#?# 33tfrt533?1^ W^: I 3f^S5lS53I53f^- 


333# SJHfJr, fft#?# 33fRro33^W ?F33^: I 3f^S5lS53I53f^- 

31^ II 

%I%3:5 333# 3533^3131^ 33^ #13: 3#: I 

?Hri^3IS3rW#351^ ^ aT3«l 3 

33% I ^ W#^(^g3K3 . MH'Wl^-6;si t 53ng^st 5rHI3t% l%133T' 

33R3III 

^ ‘ S# ’ ?^3r%3r Sg3^3333%3I3tc3f33rf^ ^I%- 
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p]Rqfiq^WI<M<|«k^Wl^'( ^ I 3r|JT4^ 

5% I) 

j I ^ SRilTO^ t 

t I ?F1^ 3 #r STOHH^sf^ 

3^*3;. I f| I SR*R^- 

3 TO't^PW^, 513 I ^ 

■RRqf^ailS qW II 


5T?^?5|^ 5t) ^H'l'^tW^T*. ^ !J SiqJR^ 

^ ?Io[h 1 IIR *1 ■E|<f)|I^ ^ It FRq ^*Rssi^j^ 

=qpcgqiT*qt I ^ d<4WlMR I 33C151^^2IW3?WWR1^ 

5qqf|jig ^ II 

3pq Jra^—a#!^: 1 f| ^THf^aTRi^ I 

^dc=IKW«? t 51 ^P5|# I ^ I 

aiMl 5itol^ t 

»<d^{l{ti ‘ fi ”it 1M 5nft^ift 1 wm ft;?ii^FTi^ ^ 5 ^- 

¥n^i cRSRiaf ^’^54 ^N<idi^if^*q4#n' ^ jp 1 ^- 

=?0 iw, «3i^^HH^if^iaHyqqd: ^sm- 
sqai^qsWSKI 3p^:'l><uiiRl^q;s!Rl^«ll^^ ®lf^ sirgnsjat- 

a^5i; m^m i 

7 
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3dH¥<lR ?WFP3(. I cl^ 

®e{+iWcl 11 

fFisszn^ 0 ^; ^- 

STO^it ^ ^?{ra?r?r: i ?wntewpi: 

^mi II 


J!3 ^ ^ ^ ^ m 5r^i4I 51^ I 

^ ^1 ^ \ m\^ I fR 


3^321^-‘ 3^: 



—’ 


‘ JRT ^ « 0 *M^|oi»tM^: I 

^R*miR: M m ii 


^<i'4M'!i5<«ll(^^ ^ 5(gjpf5Rq;| 
^ 5J?iW05ra^^F*R: II 


SR»I^ ? 51 ^ ^ ’ II 


|5RJ?^SRTqn*?l^ I ?f5TO 5i3?!iRr. 

srd^ d[«rqi^SRgwiP^=n^ i ^rrids ^ ^is^fiRrqT i 

^ WRt ^d(^iw ?)Wff ^ ?rff^ di^Roi- 

SRSwr faRfl^n^i d^wnsR 

‘ iT^mi d ^ I 

^ a?Td m ’ II 
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^ I fFW S5 !r4 ( 

W I 3^^ f^: (I 

3T2T srfef(tt ^s?f|5i^ I ‘f^ i5*irf^: i 

Wr?^tSC ^IW’i1s^^W<:«ftld^H l(^ I ‘3T^ 1^ ^ 

*!tnw^s?q:’ ^ ^TWJ^\RaT)^f<^sif^[^5j; 1 ^ ^ i^:^- 

^^ss[ JiiiiRWWra^ I sftg: n 

^ TTEsf^ ^^?i5ite*in#- 

I ^ qtaFf: ^ m^- 

I 

<i«b<^^ i OM i r4>{l li^^r ^tw?ra ^ ^1^; 

«%[ %pn^MT^T?5fl^: iw^ I ^r w I ^ ^ ?i(iw ^#r- 

mROJn^ I ^ ^ szj^ 

^ ^ I 5W1^2#7Fi1sqTO 1) 

sq^sarron 'mm' i ^ 



aqk^iO<y<1R<:^44K^'i I H+'KR>(T^R«i I —spw gwr- 
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R^ifi^ I ^ ^ ^ sr€- 

3^ 5 5'TI^ ^iTRjRI^ ^Ftf'icdl^ 

I ^ ^<i'cRw 

o3Tl^ I sid'WRH^Pi 5f^'TrRT^Mi^tS(T%+n^ il 
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